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TO-DAY. 


With the adjournment of Congress on Wednesday next, 
the process of making laws for the nation will cease for 
nine months. Doubtless this will be felt as a relief in 
some quarters; indeed, it is the fashion to assume a tone 
of dissatisfaction in speaking of the work of legislative 
bodies, and especially of Congress. But no one will re- 
fuse a meed of gratitude to this Congress for not doing a 
great many things which it might have done. Among 
the 18,000 bills which have come before it, the selections 
for enactment into law may not be always wise, but they 
might have been a great deal worse. 

The transfer of the work of exterminating the gypsy 
moth from the amateur commission to men of practical 
scientific knowledge is to be commended. Entire confi- 
dence is felt in the ability of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture to do all that can be done to rid the state of this 
pest; and the action of the Governor in choosing Pro- 
fessor Shaler, Mr. Sessions and Mr. Appleton to act as 
commissioners during the time that must elapse before 
the transfer is formally made by act of the Legisiature, 
will be recognized as very judicious. ‘When the Board 
of Agriculture receives authority to act, it will doubtless 
confirm this admirable selection from its membership. 
The exposure of the methods employed by the original 
commission during its nine months of service would be 
amusing, were it not that it causes a feeling of indigna- 


tion at such trifling witha matter of extraordinary im- 
portance. 


While the international copyright bill still hangs be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress with little prospect of 
release, an ingenious method of making the present law 
serve the purposes of foreign authors and publishers 
has been used by Sir Edwin Arnold and his American 
publishers. His new poem, ‘‘The Light of the World,” 
carries in its American editions a notice of United States 
copyright in respect to ‘‘certain lines” written by ‘an 
American pcet” which have been woven into his own 
work by Sir Edwin. As no one can tell which are these 
lines that enjoy the advantage of our copyright, the en- 
tire poem is practically under the protection of our laws. 
This device, it should be said, is not original with Sir 
Edwin Arnold, but was adopted by Gilbert and Sullivan 
for the protection of their latest comic opera. As it 
turned out, this opera did not gain sufficient popularity to 
warrant anyone in pirating it even if it had been unpro- 
tected. It is not impossible that ‘“‘The Light of the 
World” may repeat this experience. 





Dr. Winslow is to read a peper before the New Eng- 
land Historic (Genealogical Society, at its meeting on 
Wednesday next, which undoubtedly will be of much in- 
terest. His subject—the Pilgrims in Holland, their re- 
lations to and the treatment which they received from the 
authorities and the people during their stay of twelve 
years in that country—is one on which sharp controversy 
has arisen in connection with the proposed erection of a 
mcnument at Delftshaven. The late Dr. Dexter stren- 
uously opposed this enterprise, on the ground that the 


treatment of Robinson, Bradford and their associates by | 


the Hollanders was the reverse of hospitable; while it 
has been as heartily sustained by Dr. Griffis and the Con- 
gregational Club of Massachusetts. Recently the Con- 
gregational Club of Connecticut has taken action con- 
demning the plan, alleging the reasons offered by Dr. 
Dexter. Thus sentiment and historical fact are arrayed 
on one side and the other; and as the controversy must 
in the end be determined by historical evidence, any con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the facts is welcome and 
valuable. 





A story which, if it were found in & work of avowed 
fiction, would be condemned by every intelligent critic as 
faulty by reason of utter improbability, is that of the 
four miners of Jeanesville, Pa., who were rescued last 
Tuesday after an entombment of twenty days six hun- 
dred feet deep in the bowels of the mine. It was On the 
4th of February that the walls of an abandoned shaft, 
filled with water, gave way, pouring a flood into the mine 
which drove the men before it to the farthest ends of 


| the narrow galleries and sealed up the way of escape. A 


SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


1891. 


score of them were caught by the rushing waters and 
drowned. A few, shut by the flood into a small chamber, 
built a fire for comfort, thus exhausting the oxygen of 
the air, and died of suffocation. The four whose lives 
were saved found themselves imprisoned by the water at 
the upper end of a ‘‘drift,” the rock forming an air-tight 
chamber on whose atmosphere there was the pressure of 
a column of seventy feet of water in the shaft. With 
four pieces of bread and the dirty, sulphurous water of 
the mine, these men prolonged their lives until the slow 
process of pumping out the mine was ended and they 
were dragged out to the light. The similarity of 
the incidents of this story to that which Zola tells 
in ‘‘Germinal” will be noted; with this difference, that 
the reality far exceeds what has been thought to be ex- 
aggeration in the novel. 


The announcement that the little wooden house at the 
North End in which Paul Revere was born is to be torn 
down to make place for a more substantial business 
building does not cause the regret that has followed the 
destruction of some of our other historical landmarks. 
Indeed, Paul Revere’s birthplace can hardly be classed 
among the “landmarks”; and undoubtedly history and 
tradition will be even better served by the placing ofa 
tablet upon the new building than by the preservation of 
the old house. 


The geographical centre of population in the United 
States, as shown by the new census, has moved another 
step westward. Ten years ago it was Cincinnati that 
held the place where, on ev.cy side, there was an equal 
balance of population; now it is Greensburg, in Decatur 
County, Indiana. Greensburg is about half-way between 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. That is to say,the centre of 
population has moved, during the past ten years, west- 
ward 53 minutes of longitude and alittle tothe north. 
This is about the average rate. As showing the equal 
pace of the development of the country north and south, 
it is interesting to note how closely in its westward 
course this centre of gravity of population follows the 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitade. A century ago, or in 
1790 when the first record was made, it was sixteeh 
minutes north of the parallel of 39°; in 1830 it had passed 
southward two minutes below that parallel; now it has 
swung northward nearly twelve minutes above. Not- 
withstanding the opening of California and the North- 
west to settlement, the depressing effect of the civil war 
upon the South and the subsequent wonderful develop- 
ment of that section, the fluctuations of population for 
one hundred years have taken only this narrow range. 

The action of the executors of the Fayerweather will, 
in relinquishing all their claims in favor of colleges and 
other educational and charitable institutions designated 
by the testator, will be recognized as honorable and gen- 
erous. In his will, Danie. B. Fayerweather made large 
bequests to a great number of such institutions—nearly 
one hundred in alli—and gave the residue to his executors. 
This residue was found to amount to between one and 
two million dollars. It is this immense sum which the 
three executors have voluntarily relinquished, apportion- 
ing it among the beneficiaries according to the supposed 
wishes of Mr. Fayerweather. Harvard University is one 
of these. There is still pending a suit to set aside the 
will, so that the fuifillment of the testator’s intentions 
may yet be prevented. 


If M. Lippmann, of Paris, has in fact discovered the 
process, for which there has been such a long search, of 
photographing colors, the possibilities of the camera will 
be wonderfully extended. According to the accounts 
which have been received in this country, the result is 
obtained by the use of a reflecting surface at the back of 
the sensitive film, by which an interference of light-waves 
is created, and the deposits of silver upon the film caused 
to vary according to the intervals between the wave- 
lengths. The colors appear by reflection from these 
laminz of silver. ‘This description cannot be accepted as 
entirely satisfactory, as it leaves much to be inferred; 
but if M. Lippmann has produced the results which are 





claimed for his process, the full explanation can be 
awaited with patience. 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE HISTORY OF 


The most important contribution of new material ‘city called Cibola, by moonlight. 
made to our history, in the last ten years, has been pub- | | tified it as Kiakima, now a ruin. 
It is in the fifth volume | was idle to attempt more, aod returned. 


lished within a few weeks. 
published by the Archwological Association, being @ 


series of studies by Mr. Bandelier as to the discovery of | | precision, identifies the spots he describes. 


the South Western States. 

More than thirty years before Drake took possession | 
of Califorpia in the name of Queen Elizabeth, more than 
fifty years before Raleigh made his unsuccessfal colony 
in North Carolina, more than seventy years before the 


settlement at Jamestown, the Spanish government in| 


Mexico were delighted, as they were surprised, by news 
that the ‘Seven Cities” had been discovered, far to the 
north of their northern posts. Four fugitives, who had 
escaped from the wreck of the expedition of Narvaez 
on the Gulf Coast, had worked their way though Texas, 
across the deserts of Arizona, and so had come south, 
under terrible privations, till they had been relieved by 
the Spaniards. 


These men reported that to the north of the route they | 
They gave the impres- | 


followed were seven large cities. 
sion that there was much gold there and other wealth. It 
was now some time since the great successes of the Con- 
quest. All young Mexico was wild for new adventure, 
and the government under Mendoza was well inclined to try 
to reach ‘‘the Seven Cities.” Such accounts, indeed, were 
not wholly new; but this was far more definite than they 
had received before. 

It was in 1636 that Caboza de Vaca, witha negro 
named Estavan or Estevanico, Andres Dorantes and & 
man named Maldonado, appeared from the north with 
the story in new detail. De Vaca was the treasurer of 
Narvaez’s expedition, and a man well known to the Span- 
ish officials. His report an! that of his companions 
having been received, Mendoza, as has been said, was 
urged to attempt discovery. He had to move with 
caution, jealous of Cortes, as Cortes was of him, and he 
also wanted to be on good terms with Alvarado. He had 


already entrusted the education of some Northera La 
diansto a Friar Marcos, of Nice or Nizza, who plays, 


afterwards, an important part in the history. He had 
arrived in the New World in 1531. 

This Father Marcos has heretofore borne the repuia- 
tion of being the most extraordinary liar, since the days 
of Mandeville. I am well aware that I have said very 
hard things of him, myself. But time brings its reven- 
ges, and Mr. Bandelier certainly seems to show that 
Father Marcos always told the truth, and that when there 
is a horrible lie, it is one which someone else told him, 
and which he represents as hear-say. He is the man 
Mendoza sent, when he was ready to explore the north- 
erp country. 

With another friar and Coronado, governor of New 
Galicia, they went to Culiacan,on the Guif of California, 
then the most northern Spanish post. Having made 
their preparations, the two friars, the negro Estevanico, 
with slaves and Indians, started North for their 4is- 
coveries. This was in 1639, the news of the discovery 
having been received in Mexico in 1637. An unsuccess- 
ful expedition appears to have occupled 1638. 

The discoverers had a very hard time of 
Their route has been a matter of much doubt, but, 
thanks to Mr. Bandelier and Mr. Cushing, may now be 
made out with great accuracy. They worked well up to 
the Gila river, receiving a cordial reception from the na- 
tives. Indians of the villages of Sinaloa attached them- 
selves to the party and procured them food and a friendly 
reception. They next had to cross a desert of four days, 
and then came to Indians who had never seen a white 
man. Mr. Bandelier presumes that these Indians were 
the Yaquis. They said that four or five days inland, to 
the east, was a broad valley in which were large settle- | 
ments of people dressed in cotton. Marcos thought they | 
said that these people had and used gold. It would ap- | 
pear that they were the sedentary Pimas who did dress | 
in cotton and wore flashy trinkets. 

Father Marcos did not turn east to them, but con- 
tinued north. After three days he arrived at Vacapa, 
which Mr. Bandelier recognizes as Matapain Sonora. He 
sent hence to the sea and waited forthe retura of his | 
messengers. So far nothing hindered his success. 

When he halted at Vacapa, he sent the negro on in aa- 
vance. He was to erect crosses on his way, large or 
small, according to his success. Soon Marcos received 
a@ message that he must come at once. 


BOSTON , yM MON W EAL 


‘ankindly received aad killed. 


? 








| Cibola as Shi-uo-an—the name of the Zani tribe. The 
fre -«! must observe the resemblance of C, Sh, and Z, in 
words. 

rs answer to this call, Father Marcos followed the 
negro on the second day after Easter. On his road he 
heard more stories of the Zani cities. at alas, on the 
last day of May, he met an Indian of Estevan’s party in 
‘flight. He announced that in Cibola Estevan had been 
Father Marcos ventured on 
|alone, by night, so far as to see the adobe wdlls of the 
Mr. Cushing has iden- 
He was satisfied that it 


Mr. Bandelier now follows his reports and, with great 
In curious 
detail he shows how accurate are his personal observa- 
tions. The Spaniards who followed him chose to abuse 
him for the exaggerations of others, whom he had report- 
ed; but he comes out from the ordeal now with a fame 
as pure as that of Marco Polo or that of Herodotus. 

The Archeological Society proves its right to be by 
publishing such papers as this. Mrs Hemenway, almost 


of course, one says, pays one half the expense of publi- 
| cation. 
|us look eagerly for more of the results of the Hemen- 


It is a coatribution to our history which makes 


way expedition. Mr. Bandelier works from documents 
many of which are in manuscript and many more quite 
unknown to our scholars. Epwakp E. HALE. 


THE KENDALS AND DOMESTIC DRAMA. 


Gratifying as it may be to one who appreciates the 
worth and dignity of dramatic art to know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal are attracting the largest and most brilliant 
audiences during their present engagement in this city, 
there is still no slight cause f r regret in the feeling that 
neither the plays which they present nor their own im- 
personations are estimated by the public at their full 
value. It is impossible not to recognize the fact that 
much that is finest and voblest in both appears to be 
above the heads of the spectators, who leok on in dull, 
cold silence. And yet we Americans like to flatter our- 
selves upon our superior powers of discrimination. Is it 
because we are mistaken upon this point, or is it because 
in the drama our senses have become subdued to what 
they work in, like the dyer’s hand, that so brilliant, so 
powerful, strecuously emotional a play as ‘‘The 


Weaker Sex” and’ such vivid, convincing and exquisitely 
pathevc acetug as MTS. KeUGS! Goes In We part OF Lady 


Vieash leave our pulses unstirred? Have we eaten too 
freely of the insane root of farce-comedy that takes the 
reason prisoner? Or have we become the thin and bodi- 
less creations of an intellectual culture that leaves no 
room for the imagination? 

Whatever the reason, there can be no doubt of the 
fact. Our theatre-goers throng to see these performances 
and come away, for the most part, unmoved by what 
they have seen. The wit, the humor, the pathos, the 
imaginative naturalism of Mr Pinero; the ideal beauty, 
the poignant fidelity to what is divinest in humanity, the 
large yet exquisite utterance of truth in the work of Mrs. 
Kendal—these things are to most of them as if seen 
through a glass, darkly. And the critics, who should 
lead and not follow, lack either the courage or the insight 
to regard them through a clearer medium. The theory 
that we go to the theatre to be swayed by the coarser 
emotions seems to be accepted without question. Farce 
we understand ; melodrama we understand; a play which 
deals with the more complex problems of modern life, 


so 


| which appeals to our keener sensibilities, is caviare to us. 


it. | 


This is not a pleasant conclusion to have to reach; but is 


| it not an inevitable one? How else shall We explain the 





| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


attitude of a large portion of the press and of the public? 
In two weeks three such plays as ‘‘The Squire,” ‘All for 
Her” and ‘‘The Weaker Sex” have been produced; a com- 
pany trained in the best Eng*tish school of acting have 
interpreted them; and yet of that quality of genuine and 
appreciative enthusiasm, which is not always to be ex- 
pressed in terms of the box office, how much has been 
manifested? Let the audiences which permitted the 
cartain to go down on act after act with hardly an ap- 
plauding hand answer this question.. And let the critics 
whose response has been indifferent praise or perfunctory 
| fault-finding give us clearly to understand what new 
| standards of judgment they have set up. 1, for one, con- 
fess to a lack of that mental agility which would enable 
;me to characterize in terms of extravagant adoration 
& superficial and insincere impersonation like the Mar- 
| garet or the Olivia of Miss Ellen Terry and dismiss with a 


| Sueer the matchless delicacy, the supreme fidelity, of the 
| Kate Verity or the Lady Vivash of Mrs. Kendal. 


But this is enough—perhaps more than enough—to 


| Say concerning the unquestionable fact which some few 


among us, at least, recognize with regret. The main 


Estevanico was | purpose of this article is to present, as briefly as may be, 


sure that within thirty, days was Cibola, or Civola, the the reasons which in my opinion entitle the English 
&. | domestic drama,in the hands of a dramatist like Mr. 
| Pivero, and the interpretation of that drama by artists 


first of the Seven Cir. He said the houses were two, 
three, four or five stories high. There were many tur- 
quoises, the very doorsteps and lintels being ornamented 
with them. 

Mr. Cushing and Mr. Bandelier at last have identified 


like Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, to the warmest welcome and 
most corcial sympathy. And the very first reason, in 


my mind,is the quality of imagivative naturalism (to 


TH. 
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repeat a phsenn which [I have already used which ia 
characteristic alike of this school of writing and of its 
interpreters. Realism and idealism are words that have 
become far too current coin to mean Much in t! 
Naturalism, inspired by imagination, I take 
and truer artistic theory. If we study 
dramatists in any langaage—and those are | 
who have held their empire over the human 
est, not those who have written by rule and pr 
shall see that they were naturalists, in this s 
word, and we shall find ourse'ves unable to ti 
off into realist and idealist as wecan lesser meu 
the naturalistic quality of Mr. Pinero’s rk which 
makes it so well worth the closest critical atteution. w, 
find this quality, too, in the later plays of Mr. Henn 
Arthur Jones; but Mr. Jones is somewhat too 
clined to emphasize in the-German fashion the existenes 
of his problem. Mr. Pinero suggests his through chap. 
acter and action more in the manner of that 
school of which Augieris the crown and glory; ang 
with what mingled pathos and humor, with what dexte. 
ity of phrase, with what felicity of characterization, his 
plays abound! In ‘*The Weaker Sex” his genius reaches 
what seems to me its very highest level. Few 
dramas «qual to this which the English stage has sven 

And few are the drametists who are fortunate enoug} 
to find artists like Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to interpret the 
creations. It is true that Mr. 
romantic actor and that in domestic drama, asa 
some of the most brilliant features of his artistic 
lie obscured. But those who 
“The Queen's Shilling” will not readily 
delicacy, in in quiet force and fulness of 
emotion, his superiors upon the English stage 
The rare charm of Mrs. Kendal’s acting can not 
municated by words. No other actress now living cap 
portray so exquisitely, so movingly, the highest ang 
holiest emutions of wifehood and motherhood. 
are moments in ‘The Weaker 
in which one looks on in absolute obliviousness of one's 
surroundings, wrung to the heart by the intense pity, the 
strenuous imisery, of the situation. A gift like thisis 
not to be lightly regarded, but accepted with gratitude 
But imaginations glutted with farce and melodrama cag 
not be expected to understand this. Mrs. Kendal 
admiration of all England: here in America vast in 
Boston—she must be conteut with the curiosity, or per 
haps the interest, of the many and the real sympathy and 
sppreciation of the few. [ do not think that we are 
entitled tomuch congratulation upon our dramatic tame 
in consequence. 
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EDWARD FULLER 


A SINGULAR ANCIENT WORK 

Professor Frederick W. 
Museum at Cambridge, made a recent report to the 
American Antiquarian Society of a very interesting 
exploration undertaken by him during the past summer 
The subject of examination was a singular ancient work 
on a high plateau in the Little Miami Valley, at Foster's, 
Warren County, Ohio, which was explored under Pro 
fessor Puatnam’s direction with the assistance of Mr. 
Cresson and Mr. Dorsey of the Peabody Museam. This 
account, whichis to appear in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, we are permitted to give 
here. Professor Putnam described his work as follows 

“This remarkable structure proved to be’a circum 
vallation over half a mile in extent. Where 
carried across the uorthern portion of the plateau the 
bank is nine to twelve feet high above the level of the 
field, and is about fifty-five feet in average width 
Across the southeastern portion, the bank, though 
partly destroyed, is still several feet high. Around 
western edge of the hill, the rise above the level of the 
enclosed portion is hardly perceptibie, but the structure 
extends into the sides of the hill about fifty fect 
from ten to twenty feet down the sides. The 
cumvallation is made up of a carefully laid wall 
stones along the outer side several feet in height; 
this are loose stones, both large and small, maxing 
nearly halfthe structure; and behind and over thes 
stones a mass of clay burnt to all degrees of hardness, 
from that only slightly burnt to great masses of slag 
showing that the clay had. beea subjected to very grea 
heat, in places forming a vitreous surface o 
slag, which resembles that from a blast furnace. 

“In many places the limestone had 
varying degree, and here and there 
pure lime were found. Large pieces of charcoal at 
beds of ashes were discovered in many pares of we 
structure. At one place on the north side, where burt 
material runs out in the form of a low mound nx arly one 
hundred feet long and eighty feet wide, there was 4 
larger quantity of charcoai and ashes than in other pat 
of the work explored. Here was also uncovered a sigt 
lar wall of small stones about six feet tong and two fet 
high. At every part of the work through which a trea 
was dug the same story was told—burnt stones and cil 
ashes and charcoal, and the mass of stones, faced on # 
outer side by a good stone wall. In the northern portio® 
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a few potsherds, two flint points and a few flint flakes 
were found in the burnt clay, and this was the only evi- 
gence discovered of the work of man, except the singu- 
iar structure itself. 

wSeveral trenches were made within the enclosure, 
snd the ploughed portion was carefully examined for 
traces of former habitation and for burials. But with 
the exception of a few arrow points, found on the sur- 
face, not a thing was discovered to indicate that the 
place had ever been inhabited. And yet this stupendous | 
stroctare must haye been the labor of many persons 
working for along time; and it is probable that their 
pabitations were inside the enclcsure, while their burial- | 
places must be in the vicinity. 

“This is one of the most remarkable structures I have 
seen, and one that should be more thoroughly examined 
nefore we can hope to get at its meaning, or find the 
additional evidence of occupation which will lead toa 
knowlecge of the people who did this strange work. Its 
singular construction and the manner in which the ex- 
tensive burning was accomplished, as well as the uses of 


-BO 





the work itself, make one of the greatest puzzles for the 
archwologists. " 

‘Should it prove possible, further explorations will be 
made here in order to clear up the mystery in which it is 
[t is locally known as ‘*The Fort,” but although 
well situated it does not seem at all to answer the re- 
quirements of a fortification; and, apparently, if such 
was intended, a bank could have been made of ordinary 
cay with a retaining stone-wall that would have answered 
the purpose as well without all this labor of burning.” 


involved 


BOSTON SCHOOL-BOYS OF 1775. 


The story about the Boston school-boys and their 
vindication of their mghts against the British soldiers has 
often been quoted. The following contemporaneous 
account is printed in the volume of ‘Belknap Papers” 
just issued by the Massachusetts Historical Society 
pp. 77-78). Itisina letter dated January 30th, 1775, 
from Rev. John Elliot of Bostonto Rev. Jeremy Bel- 
knap, and is as follows: 

“There is one thing I would not fail to mention, as I 
think it a capital affair, & well worthy traditionary pre- 
ervation. 

“You may remember there is a declivity from the lane 
opposite School Street, which in the winter season the 
boys make use of usa coasting-place. Here not long 
duce a number of boys were assembled for the purpose 
aforesaid. A servant of General Haldiman’s (whose 
stables were in that lane), being displeas’d by the slip- 
pery walking their amusement occasioned, maugre their 
pleadings & threatenings, scattered ashes over the place, 
& spoiled their fun. With the true spirit of the sons of 

Boston, they chose acommittee to wait uponthe General 
to remonsirate against the proceedings, & complain of 
the maltreatment they had received from his servant. 
When the servant came tothe door, he asked their busi- 
ness; they replied it was with the General. The servant 
was ordered to wait upon them into the parlour. The 
chairman informed the General that they werea com- 
mittee from the boys, sent to make complaint of the 
invasion of their rights made by one of his servants; 
that he had spoiled their sport by tossing a quantity of 
ashes over a spot of ground which they & their fathers 
vefore them had taken possession of for a coasting-place. 
The General at first did not understand what they meant 
by the term coasting When informed of its meaning, 
he called all his servants, and, beiug told which was the 
offender, ordered him to go & throw water on the place 
sufficient to rectify the damage caus’d by the ashes. He 
treated the committee with a glass of wine, & they took 
their leave. 

“General Haldiman in great good humour told the 
story at General Gage’s table, which afforded the com- 
pany great diversion. ‘The Governor observed that they 
had only caught the spirit of the times, & that what was 
bred in the bone would creep out in the flesh.” 

Another account will be found in the Letters of John 
Andrews of Boston, printed in 1865 inthe Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (pp. 389-9). 
Under date of January 24, 1775, he writes: 

“Shall close this by giving yon a small anecdote, 
relating to some of our -chool lads, who as formerly in 
this season improv’d the Coast from Sherburn’s hill down 
to School street. Generai Haldeman, improving the 
house that belongs to Old Cook, his servant took it upon 
him to cut up their coast and fling ashes upon it. The 
lads made a muster and chose a committee to walt upon 
the General, who adinitted them and heard their com- 
plaint,” &c. &e. 

This letter enables us to locate the famous coast. It 
was from Sherburne’s hill down to School street; that is 
© say, it was Beacon street from Tremont street to 


Hancock street being laid out through it. The Middle- 


‘cots owned east of the Cookes, and Bowdoin street was | 
I have not time to trace the | 


once Middlecot street. 
exact location of Cooke's house, but this could probably | 


be done. Linfer that it was on the northerly slope of | Harvara University, 


The Cooke family owned much land on Beacon thill, | 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 
[VAPER READ BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. } 

Professor W. F. Ganong, Instructor in Botany in 
read a very interesting paper, at the 


the hill, and very possibly not only the house but the meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 


very site has been obliterated in the successive excava- 
tions of Beacon Hill. 
WILuuaM H. Wuirmore. 





THE BEES OF NAPOLEON. 

The Marquis of Carabas, of Corsica, is called Count 
Pozzo di Borgo. 

*“Cocher! What is that fine house up there?” 

‘**It is the chateau of Count Pozzo di Borgo, madame.” 

“Ah!” We drive on. 

A few miles further is something else. ‘It is the 
vineyard of Count Pozzo di Borgo;” and so on. 

Just above Ajaccio, on the spur of a steep height 
overlooking the town, is a villa which Count P. di B. is 
still building. It appears he bought up all the stones of 
the Tuileries, rubbish and all, when that palace was 
cleared away not so very long ago, had everything trans- 
ported hither and hauled up to the plateau, where they 
are used in the construction of his palace. He is said to 
be here now superintending the work; it is almost finish- 
ed. We imagine him to be every other man we see. 
The Corsicans are all, as a rule, distinguished looking, 
finely built, with gvod profiles, honest 
beards. 

When the place is completed, in a month or two, there 
is to be a grand ball, fire-works, illuminations, everybody 
invited. But we shall be far away. 

I wonder if all the Bees of Napoléon, which formed 
an important part of the carved work on those same 
stones of the Tuileries, are incorporated with the rest in 
the new building of Count Carabas Pozzo diBorgo. The 
present count is, if [I am not mistaken, nephew of his 
uncle, Charles André Pozzo di Borgo, the great man of 
the family, born in 1764, died in 1842, Extraordinary 
Ambassador for the Emperor of Russia, during all the 
career of Napoléon Bonaparte, and to say the least not 
au mieux with that hero, from the beginning to the end 
of it. They were boys together, you see, in Corsica, and 
with both Joseph and Napoléon, Charles André had a 


boy’s friendship. I have a sketch of his life here. [t is 
all interesting, all mixed up with that of vasquaie raou, 


adored of Corsicans; and with the history of all Europe 
in his time. 

At the end of the brief English occupation of Corsica, 
1794, when Sir Gilbert Elliot departed with Admiral 
Nelson to Elba, it was by Napolé»n Bonaparte that my 
Pozzo and other Corsicans friendly to English rule were 
refused a share in the general amnesty, and made exiles. 
This is why I wonder if the Bees of Napoléon are prom- 
inent ia the chateau of Pozzo di Borgo. 


eyes, strong 


Susan HAs. 
Ajaccio, Feb. 5, 1891. 


ART AND EMOTION, 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 


I wish to acknowledge, though late, my friend, C. F. 
D.’s correction as regards the quctation from[Josepbus in 
my notice of Gué’s, or Gay’s, picture in your issue of 
January 24th. I bave carefully looked up the authorities 
and find the passage is, indeed, now generally considered 
spurious by scholars. Fortunately, this fact does not 
affect my argument. 

My attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
Random Jottings of February 14th, quoting Oscar Wilde, 
to the effect that ‘‘ All art is immoral, for emotion for the 
sake of emotion is the aim of art,” to which I would call 
attention, and to the absolute falseness of which every 
high-minded art lover and artist will testify. The ut- 
most that can be truly said in this regard is that there is 
no necessary connection between art and morality; so 
some art may be styled unmoral, but immoral art is only 
half art. It is what a satyr is to a man. 

What Mr. Wilde alludes to, apparently, is that simu- 
lacrum, that phantom which is the ostentation of wealth 
and the toy of fashion, the body without a soul! Can it 
be that with this only lies his experience of what he 





Somerset street. Bowditch (Gleanings, 99, 108) says 
that Joseph Sherburne in 1745 bought of Green an estate 
on Beacon street, 62 feet front, which was part of the 
Fayerweather land. Sherburne also owed part of the 
Wing estate east of this lot. From Sherburne these lots 
passed to Jerathmeel Bowers and his son Joho, who 
opened Somerset street through their land. The westerly 


corner was sold to David Sears and was long occupi 
by him. 


Haldeman, I suspect the writer meant Middlecot Cooke, 
Esq., who died in 1771. He was the son of Elisha 
Cooke, jr., grandson of Elisha and great-grandson of 
Dr. Richard Cooke, all most noted citizens of Boston. 





stylesart? Did the hands that ‘rounded Peter’s dome,” 
| or tapered the spire of Amiens, or traced the mother’s 
' face of the Madonna di San Sisto lay a vulgar trap for 
vulgar emotion, or did they work ‘‘in a sad sincerity” and 
moved by a depth of feeling which must find expression, 





As to “Old Cook,” whose house was occupied by Gen. | 


and which has found it, in human thoughts and lives and 
| actions ever since these things were created? 

| Art is a word of God equally with nature, through 
| which man lives as truly as he lives by bread; and the 
| time is therefore surely coming—far off though it be— 
when all his children shall have a share in it, and when 
|the great artist shall once again work gladly for the 
| multitude of the poor and the humble, and not prostitate 
his talent in the market place to the highest bidder. 


| W. HENRY WINSLOW. 








Saturday, February 21, on the subject of the Geographical 
| Distribution of Plants, from which we are permitted to 
| make the following extracts :— 


The great controlling or limiting physical agencies in 
distribution are these two: heat and moisture, or, in 
other words, climate, and the past geological history of 
places. And this is true not only of great areas, but as 
well of the most limited, and there is not a square mile of 
land in New England which will not furnish illustrations 
of this principle. The main cause which confines the 
Cactus to the desert and the great Aroids to the damp 
forests, is the same but in lesser degree which places on 
our dryest knolls our Saxifrage or Everlasting, and in our 
marshy pools our Iris and Calla. It is but the same caue 
in different degree which allows the low Arctic herbs to 
exist upon the Himalaya, and the white Potentilla apon 
our own most exposed and coldest shores. And the ex- 
tremes of these conditions are represented on the one 
hand by the frigid barrenness of the Arctic, and on the 
other by the rank luxuriance of the widdle tropics, and 
there is every gradation between. I[t is true that other 
influences are at work also — prevailing character of 
the suil, abundance and kind of enemies, etc.; but heat 
and moisture are undoubtedly the most important of all 
those which belong to the physical surroundings. 

{t is necessary to note, in connection with this sub- 
ject of temperature, that the whole matter is complicatea 
somewhat by the fact that the distribution of plants 
depends quite as much upon the average temperature of 
the growing and reproducing months as upon the aver- 
age annual temperature; perhaps, indeed, a good deal 
more. This serves to explain those cases in which 
grains will thrive in regions very far north of where we 
would expect from their mean annual temperature; this 
seems to occur whatever the actual average temperature 
of the actual growing time is high, even though that of 
the remainder of the year is disproportivuately low, as 
happensin parts of N. W. BKurope and of the Canadian 
Northwest. 

The distribution of moisture depends chiefly upon 
rainfall, of course, which in turn depends upon 
meteorological conditions of which tie discussion is not 
in place here. It is enough for our present purpose to 
note that in general the tropics have the greatest rain-fall 
and that there it is extremely reguiar. All readers of 
Mr. Wallace’s remarkable book, ‘Tropical Nature,” will 
remember his most graphic account of tropical rains 
and their effect upon tropical vegetation. With an 
abundance of evenly distributed solar heat and an 
abundance of eyenly distributed moisture, it is uo won- 
der that tropical forests are so warvellously luxuriant. 
Just outside of the tropics comes «a great rainiess belt 
which includes nearly all of the desert regions of the 
earth, and beyond this again botu north and south of the 
equator we come to the regions of variab'e rain fall, 
with which purely local conditions have so much to do, 
and passing which we come to have arctic conditions. 
Amongst the important local causes influencing rain fall 
in the temperate regions are the proximity of the sea, 
direction of the prevailing winds and the presence or 
absence of m: untain ranges. ‘The latter always tend 
to cause precipitation on themselves, aud betweeu them- 
selves and the sea, and to shut off from the blessings ot 
the rain the region on the side away from the sea. It is, 
for instance, owing to the presence of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges that the region to the West of them 
hasso much more abundant a rain-fall than has the 
region on the east. Upon this side of tke coutinent, 
the Alleghanies are not high enough to produce more 
than a partial effect in this direction. ° 

And lastly, among the controlling agencies in distri- 
bution comes the geologica. history of plants; geological 
history in this connect'on means simpiv the story of the 
changes in the distribution of land and water in past 
times as compared with the present, and the Cousequent 
migrations plants have been forced to make, not always 
into regions the most favorable to them. Hence it has 
come to pass that plants to-day are not all placed on the 
earth’s suiface just where the conditions are most favor- 
able to them, and many of them when introduced into 
new lands often find their conditions more congenial 
than In their old homes. But geological history is of 
more importance as a distributing agency, and we shall 
in a few moments consider it in that connection. 

Now these three. I must ask you to notice again, are 
the liiniting or controlling agenc'+r, they are not the dis- 
tributing agencies. And they are the controling agencies 
for this reason. Every species of plants without excep- 
tion has certain definite maximum and minimum 
points both of temperature and moisture within 
the range of which it can live, outside of which 
it must perish; and moreover cach has within those 
limits a certain optimum point of temperature and 
optimum quantity of moisture at which it flour- 
ishes the best. And each plant, other things being equal, 
could flourish anywhere on the earth’s surface where 
these best conditions are realized were the field open for 
it and could it but get there. But thatis the great if; 
plants have comparatively yery small powers of travelling 
themselves, and geological history, with its forced migra- 
tions, has driven them into the regions where we find 
them and kept them out of others to which they are 
equally well fitted. 

These being the limiting agencies, we are now pre- 
pared to look at the distr'buting agencies and to note 
what effects have been produced on vegetation by their 
combined action. These distributing agencies are Uhree~ 

(1.) Natural methods of dissemination. 

(2.) Influence of man, direct and indirect. 

(3.) Geological history—the changes which have in 
past times compelled groups of plants to migrate from 
p‘ace to place. 

Plants have developed the most remarkable devices to 
secure a wide scattering for their seeds. But their bear- 
ing upon our present subject is limited by the fact that 
these devices are rarely adapted to carry the species be- 





yond a limited distance, ana very rarely indeed are they 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 





The most important contribution of new material 
made to our history, in the last ten years, has been pub- 


published by the Archwological Association, being a 


the South Western States. 
More than thirty years before Drake took possession 


of Califorvia in the name of Queen Elizabeth, more than | him for the exaggerativns of others, whom he had report- 
fifty years before Raleigh made his unsuccessfal colony |ed; but he comes out from the ordeal now with a fame 


in North Carolina, more than seventy years before the 
settlement at Jamestown, the Spanish government in 
Mexico were delighted, as they were surprised, by news 
that the ‘“‘Seven Cities” had been discovered, far to the 
north of their northern posts. Four fugitives, who had 
escaped from the wreck of the expedition of Narvaez 
on the Gulf Coast, had worked their way though Texas, 
across the deserts of Arizona, and so hadcome south, 
under terrible privations, till they had been relieved by 
the Spaniards. 

These men reported that to the north of the route they 
followed were seven large cities. They gave the impres- 
sion that there was much gold there and other wealth. It 
was now some time since the great successes of the Con- 
quest. All young Mexico was wild for new adventure, 
and the government under Mendoza was well inclined to try 
to reach ‘‘the Seven Cities.” Such accounts, indeed, were 
not wholly new; but this was far more definite than they 
had received before. 

It was in 1636 that Caboza de Vaca, witha negro 
named Estavan or Estevanico, Andres Dorantes and a 
man named Maldonado, appeared from the north with 
the story in new detail. De Vaca was the treasurer of 
Narvaez’s expedition, and a man well known to the Span- 
ish officials. His report ani that of his companions 
having been received, Mendoza, as has been said, was 
urged to attempt discovery. He had to move with 
caution, jealous of Cortes, as Cortes was of him, and he 
also wanted to be on good terms with Alvarado. He had 


already entrusted the education of some Northern La 
diane to « Friar Marcos, of Nice or Nizza, who plays, 


afterwards, an important partion the history. He had 
arrived in the New World in 1531. 

This Father Marcos has heretofore borne the repuia- 
tion of being the most extraordinary liar, since the days 
of Mandeville. Iam well aware that I have said very 
hard things of him, myself. But time brings its reven- 
ges, and Mr. Bandelier certainly seems to show that 
Father Marcos always told the truth, and that when there 
is a horrible lie, it is one which someone else told him, 
and which he represents as hear-say. He is the man 
Mendoza sent, when he was ready to explore the north- 
erp country. 

With another friar and Coronado, governor of New 
Galicia, they went to Culiacan, on the Gulf of California, 
then the most northern Spanish post. Having made 
their preparations, the two friars, the negro Estevanico, 
with slaves and Indians, started North for their dis- 
coveries. This was in 1639, the news of the discovery 
having been received in Mexico in 1637. An unsuccess- 
ful expedition appears to have occupied 1638. 


The discoverers had a very hard time of it. | 
Their route has been a matter of much doubt, bat. | 


thanks to Mr. Bandelier and Mr. Cushing, may now be 
made out with great accuracy. They worked well up to 
the Gila river, receiving a cordial reception from the na- 
tives. Indians of the villages of Sinaloa. attached them- 
selves to the party and procured them food and a friendly 
reception. They next had to cross a desert of four days, 
and then came to Indians who had never seen a white 
man. Mr. Bandelier presumes that these Indians were 
the Yaquis. They said that four or five days inland, to 
the east, was a broad valley in which were large settle- 
ments of people dressed in cotton. Marcos thought they 
said that these people had and used gold. It would ap- 
pear that they were the sedentary Pimas who did dress 
in cotton and wore flashy trinkets. 

Father Marcos did not turn east to them, but con- 
tinued north. After three days he arrived at Vacapa, 
which Mr. Bandelier recognizes as Matapain Sonora. He 
sent hence to the sea and waited forthe return of his 
messengers. So far nothing hindered his success. 

When he halted at Vacapa, he sent the negro on in aa- 
vance. He was to erect crosses on his way, large or 
small, according to his success. Soon Marcos received 
&@ message that he must come at once. Estevanico was 
sure that within thirty days was Cibola, or Civola, the 
first of the Seven Citic 8 He said the houses were two, 
three, four or five stories high. There were many tur- 
quoises, the very doorsteps and lintels being ornamented 
with them. 

Mr. Cushing and Mr. Bandelier at last have identified 
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| tified 1t as Kiakima, now a ruin. He was satisfied that it 
lished within a few weeks. It is in the fifth volume i was idle to attempt more, and returned. 

} Mr. Bandelier now follows his reports and, with great 
series of studies by Mr. Bandelier as to the discovery of | precision, identifies the spots he describes. In curions 


| detail he shows how accurate are his personal observa- 
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| Cibola as Shi-uo-an—the name of the Zani tribe. The 
| vender must observe the resemblance of C, Sh, and Z, in 
these words. 

In answer to this call, Father Marcos followed the 
negro on the second day after Easter. Oo his road he 
heard more stories of the Zani cities. Hut alas, on the 
last day of May, he met an Indian of Estevan’s party in 
‘flight. He announced that in Cibola Estevan had been 
unkindly received and killed. Father Marcos ventured on 
|alone, by night, so far as to see the adobe walls of the 
| city called Cibola, by moonlight. Mr. Cashing has iden- 


|tions. The Spaniards who followed him chose to abuse 


|as pure as that of Marco Polo or that of Herodotus. 
| The Archeological Society proves its right to be by 
publishing such papers as this. Mrs Hemenway, almost 
|of course, one says, pays one half the expense of publi- 
‘cation. It is a coatribution to our history which makes 
| us look eagerly for more of the results of the Hemen- 
| way expedition. Mr. Bandelier works from documents 
| may of which are in manuscript and many more quite 
unknown to our scholars. Epwakp E. HALe. 





} THE KENDALS AND DOMESTIC DRAMA. 


Gratifying as it may be to one who appreciates the 
worth and dignity of dramatic art to know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal are attracting the largest and most brilliant 
audiences during their present engagement in this city, 
there is still no slight cause f r regret in the feeling that 
neither the plays which they present nor their own im- 
personations are estimated by the public at their full 
value. Itis impossible not to recognize the fact that 
much that ts finest and voblest in both appears to be 
above the heads of the spectators, who look on in dull, 
cold silence. And yet we Americans like to fatter our- 
selves upon our superior powers of discrimination. Is it 
because we are mistaken upon this point, or is it because 
in the drama our senses have become subdued to what 
they work in, like the dyer’s hand, that so brilliant, so 
powerful, so strecuously emotional a play as ‘‘The 


Weaker Sex” and such vivid, convincing and exquisitely 
pathevic acelag as MSs. KeNGS! Goes In toe part OF Lady 


Vieash leave our pulses unstirred? Have we eaten too 
freely of the insane root of farce-comedy that takes the 
reason prisoner? Or have we become the thin and bodi- 


repeat a phrase which I[ have already used which ja 
characteristic alike of this school of writing and of ita 
interpreters. Realism and idealism are Words that hay 


become far too current coin to mean much in these days, 
Naturalism, inspired by imagination, I take to beg finer 
and truer artistic theory. If we stady th greatest 
dramatists in any language—and those are the creates, 
who have held their empire over the human heart long. 
est, not those who have written by rule and pr pt—~we 
shall see that they were naturalists, in this seuse of the 
word, and we shall flad ourse'ves unable to ticket them 
off into realist and idealist as wecan lesser men. [ft | 
the naturalistic quality of Mr. Pinero’s work whic 
makes it so well worth the closest critical attention. w, 
find this quality, too, in the later plays of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones; but Mr. Jones is somewhat too much jy 
clined to emphasize in the-German fashion the existences 
of his problem. Mr. Pinero suggests his through chap. 


acter and action more in the manner of that Frene) 
school of which Augieris the crown and glory; ang 
with what mingled pathos and humor, with what dextep. 


ity of phrase, with what felicity of characterization, his 
plays abound! In ‘The Weuker Sex” his genius reaches 
what seems to me its very highest level. Few are the 


dramas «qual to this which the English stage has seen 
And few are the drametists who are fortunate enough 
to find artists like Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to interpret their 
creations. It is true that Mr. Kendal is primarily 4 
romantic actor and that in domestic drama, asa rule. 


some of the most brilliant features of his artistic method 
lie obscured. But those who remember his work jp 
“The Queen's Shilling” will not readily admit that ip 
delicacy, in sincerity, in quiet force and fulness of 
emotion, his superiors upon the English stage are many 
The rare charm of Mrs. Kendal’s acting can not be com. 


municated by words. No other actress now living cap 
portray so exquisitely, so movingly, the highest ang 
holiest emutions of wifehood and motherhood. — There 
are moments in **The Weaker Sex,” and in ‘*The Squire,” 
in which one looks on in absolute obliviousness of one's 
surroundings, wrung to the heart by the intense pity, the 


strenuous misery, of the situation. A gift like thisis 
not to be lightly regarded, but accepted with gratitude 
But imaginations glutted with farce and melodrama caa 


not be expected to understand this. Mrs. Kendal has the 
admiration of all England: here in America—at least jp 


Boston—she must be content with the curiosity, or per 
haps the interest, of the many and the real sympathy and 
sppreciation of the fow. I do not think that we are 
entitled to much congratulation upon our dramatic taste 


in ccnsequence. 
EDWARD FULLER. 





less creations of an intellectual culture that leaves no 
room for the imagination? 

Whatever the reason, there can be no doubt of the 
fact. Our theatre-goers throng to see these performances 
and come away, for the must part, unmoved by what 
they have seen. The wit, the humor, the pathos, the 
imaginative naturalism of Mr Pinero; the ideal beauty, 
the poignant fidelity to what is divinest in humanity, the 
large yet exquisite utterance of truth in the work of Mrs. 
Kendal—these things are to most of them as if seen 
through a glass, darkly. And the critics, who should 
lead and not follow, lack either the courage or the insight 
to regard them through a clearer medium. The theory 
that we go to the theatre to be swayed by the coarser 
emotions seems to be accepted without question. Farce 
we understand; melodrama we understand; a play which 
| deals with the more complex problems of modern life, 
| which appeals to our keener sensibilities, is caviare to us. 
This is not a pleasant conclusion to have to reach; but is 
| it not an inevitable one? How else shall we explain the 
attitude of a large portion of the press and of the public? 
In two weeks three such plays as ‘‘The Squire,” ‘‘All for 
Her” and ‘‘The Weaker Sex” have been produced; a com- 
pany trained in the best Eng*ish school of acting have 
interpreted them; and yet of that quality of genuine and 
appreciative enthusiasm, which is not always to be ex- 
pressed in terms of the box office, how much has been 
manifested? Let the audiences which permitted the 
curtain to go down on act after act with hardly an ap- 
plauding hand answer this question. And let the critics 
| whose response has been indifferent praise or perfunctory 
| fault-finding give us clearly to understand what new 
standards of judgment they have set up. 1, for one, con- 
fess to a lack of that mental agility which would enable 
,me to characterize in terms of extravagant adoration 
& superficial and insincere impersonation like the Mar- 
| garet or the Olivia of Miss Ellen Terry and dismiss with a 
| sneer the matchless delicacy, the supreme fidelity, of the 
| Kate Verity or the Lady Vivash of Mrs. Kendal. 

But this is enough—perhaps more than enough—to 
| Say concerning the unquestionable fact which some few 
among us, at least, recognize with regret. The main 
| purpose of this article is to present, as briefly as may be, 
|the reasons which in my opinion entitle the English 
\domestic drama, in the hands of a dramatist like Mr. 
| Pinero, and the interpretation of that drama by artists 











A SINGULAR ANCIENT WORK 


Professor Frederick W. Putnam, of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, made a recent report to the 
American Antiquarian Society of a very interesting 


exploration undertaken by him during the past summer. 
The subject of examination was a singular ancient work 
on @ high plateau in the Little Miami Valley, at Foster's, 
Warren County, Ohio, which was explored under Pro- 
fessor Patnam’s direction with the assistance of Mr. 
Cresson and Mr. Dorsey of the Peabody Museam. This 
account, whichis to appear in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, we are permitted to give 
here. Professor Putnam described his work as follows 

“This remarkable structure proved to be’a circum: 
vallation over half a mile in extent. Where it was 


carried across the northern portion of the plateau the 
bank is nine to twelve feet high above the level of the 
field, and is about fifty-five feet in average width 
Across the southeastern portion, the bank, though 


partly destroyed, is still several feet hizh. Around the 
western edge of the hill, the rise above the level of the 
enclosed portion is hardly perceptibie, but the structure 
extends into the sides of the hill about fifty fect, and 
from ten to twenty feet down the sides. The whole cir- 
cumvaliation is made up of a carefully laid wall of flat 
stones along the outer side several feet in height; behiad 
this are loose stones, both large and small, maxing 
nearly halfthe structure; and behind and over these 
stones a mass of clay burnt to all degrees of hardness, 
from that only slightly burnt to great masses of slag. 
showing that the clay had beea subjected to very great 


heat, in places forming a vitreous surface over the 
slag, which resembles that from a blast furnace. 

“In many places the limestone had been burnt is 
varying degree, and here and there large quantities of 


pure lime were found. Large pieces of charcoal and 
beds of ashes were discovered in many paris of we 


structure. At one place on the north side, where burst 
material runs out in the form of a low mound nearly 0m 
hundred feet long and eighty feet wide, there was 4 


larger quantity of charcoai and ashes than in other parts 
of the work explored. Here was also uncovered a sing 
lar wall of small stones about six feet jong and two fet 
high. At every part of the work through which 2 trench 





like Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, to the warmest welcome and 
most corcial sympathy. And the very first reason, in | 
,my mind, is the quality of imaginative naturalism (to | 


was dug the same story was told—burnt stones and cial: 
ashes and charcoal, and the mass of stones, faced on WF 
outer side by a good stone wall. In the northern portios 
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P few potsherds, two flint points and a few flint flakes 
were found in the burnt clay, and this was the only evi- 


jence discovered of the work of man, except the singu- 


jar structure itself. 

wgeveral trenches were made within the enclosure, 
god the ploughed portion was carefully examined for 
traces of former habitation and for burials. But with 


the exception of a few arrow points, found on the sur-| 


face, nota thing was discovered to indicate that the 


place had ever been inhabited. And yet this stupendous | 


stractare must haye been the labor of many persons 
working for a long time; and it is probable that their 
pabitations were inside the enclcsure, while their burial- 
places must be in the vicinity. 

“This is one of the most remarkable structures I have 
seen, and one that should be more thoroughly examined 
pefore we can hope to get at its meaning, or find the 
additional evidence of occupation which will lead toa 
knowlecge of the people who did this strange work. Its 
singular construction and the manner in which the ex- 
tensive burning was accomplished, as well as the uses of 
the work itself, make one of the greatest puzzles for the 
archwologists. . 

“Should it prove possible, further explorations will be 
made here in order to clear up the mystery in which it is 
It is locally known as ‘The Fort,” but although 
well situated it does not seem ai all to answer the re- 
quirements of a fortification ; and, apparently, if such 
was intended, a bank could have been made of ordinary 
dsy with a retaining stone-wall that would have answered 
the purpose as well without all this labor of burning.” 


involved. 


BOSTON SCHOOL-BOYS OF 1775. 

The story about the Boston school-boys and their 
vindication of their mghts against the British soldiers has 
often been quoted. The following contemporaneous 
account is printed in the volume of ‘‘Belknap Papers” 
just issued by the Massachusetts Historical Society 
pp. 77-78). Itisina letter dated January 30th, 1775, 
from Rev. John Elliot of Bostonto Rev. Jeremy Bel- 
knap, and is as follows: 

“There is one thing I would not fail to muntion, as I 
think it a capital affair, & well worthy traditionary pre- 
servation. 

“You may remember there is a declivity from the lane 
opposite School Street, which in the winter season the 
joys make use of us a coasting-place. Here not long 
ance a number of boys were assembled for the purpose 
aforesaid. A servant of General Haldiman’s (whose 
stables were in that lane), being diapleas’d by the slip- 
pery walking their amusement occasioned, maugre their 
pleadings & threatenings, scattered ashes over the place, 

& spoiled their fun. With the true spirit of the sons of 
Boston, they chose acommittee to wait uponthe General 
to remonsirate against the proceeding;, & complain of 
the maltreatment they had received from his servant. 
When the servant came tothe door, he asked their busi- 
ness; they replied it was with the General. The servant 
was ordered to wait upon them into the parlour. The 
chairman informed the General that they werea com- 
mittee from the boys, sent to make complaint of the 
invasion of their rights made by one of his servants; 
that he had spoiled their sport by tossing a quantity of 
ashes over a spot of ground which they & their fathers 
vefore them had taken possession of for a coasting-place. 
The General at first did not understand what they meant 
by the term coasting When informed of its meaning, 
be calied all his servants, and, beiug told which was the 
offender, ordered him to go & throw water on the place 
sufficient to rectify the damage caus’d by the ashes. He 
treated the committee with a glass of wine, & they took 
their leave. 

“General Haldiman in great good humour told the 
story at General Gage’s table, which afforded the com- 
pany great diversion. ‘The Governor observed that they 
had only caught the spirit of the times, & that what was 
bred in the bone would creep out in the flesh.” 


Another account will be found in the Letters of John 
Andrews of Boston, printed in 1865 inthe Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (pp. 389-9). 
Under date of January 24, 1775, he writes: 

“Shall close this by giving yon a small anecdote, 
Telating to some of our -chool lads, who as formerly in 
this season improv’d the Coast from Sherburn's hill down 
to School street. General Haldeman, improving the 
house that belongs to Old Cook, his servant took it upon 
him to cut up their coast and fling ashes upon it. The 
lads made a muster and chose a committee to walt upon 
the General, who adinitted them and heard their com- 
plaint,” &c. &e. 

This letter enables us to locate the famous coast. It 
Was from Sherburne’s hill down to School street; that is 
© say, it was Beacon street from Tremont street to 
Somerset street. Bowditch (Gleanings, 99, 108) says 
that Joseph Sherburne in 1745 bought of Green an estate 
on Beacon street, 62 feet front, which was part of the 
Fayerweather land. Sherburne also owed part of the 
Wing estate east of this iot. From Sherburne these lots 
passed to Jerathmeel Bowers and his son John, who 
opened Somerset street through their land. The westerly 
corner was sold to David Sears and was long occupied 
by him. 

As to “Old Cook,” whose house was occupied by Gen. 
Haldeman, I suspect the writer meant Middlecot Cooke, 
Esq., who died in 1771. He was the son of Elisha 
Cooke, jr:, grandson of Elisha and great-grandson of 
Dr. Richard Cooke, all most noted citizens of Boston. 


‘BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. : 


The Cooke family owned much land on Beacon fhill, 
Hancock street being laid out through it. The Middle- 
cots owned east of the Cookes, and Bowdoin street was 
once Middlecot street. I have not time to trace the 
exact location of Cooke's house, but this could probably 
be done. Linfer that it was on the northerly slope of 
the hill, and very possibly not only the house but the 
very site has been obliterated in the successive excava- 
tions of Beacon Hill. 
WILLuaM H. Wuirmore. 


THE BEES OF NAPOLEON. 
| The Marquis of Carabas, of Corsica, is called Count 
| Pozzo di Borgo. 

*Cocher! What is that fine house up there?” 

“It is the chateau of Count Pozzo di Borgo, madame.” 

“Ah!” We drive on. 

A few miles further is something else. “It is the 
vineyard of Count Pozzo di Borgo;” and so on. 

Just above Ajaccio, on the spur of a steep height 
overlooking the town, is a villa which Count P. di B. is 
still building. It appears he bought up all the stones of 
| the Tuileries, rubbish and all, when that palace was 
cleared away not so very long ago, had everything trans- 
ported hither and hauled up to the plateau, where they 
are used in the construction of his palace. He is said to 
be here now superintending the work; it is almost finish- 
ed. We imagine him to be every other man we see. 
The Corsicans are all, as a rule, distinguished looking, 
finely built, with good profiles, 
beards. 

When the place is completed, in a month or two, there 
is to be a grand ball, fire-works, illuminations, everybody 
invited. But we shall be far away. 

I wonder if all the Bees of Napoléon, which formed 
an important part of the carved work on those same 
stones of the Tuileries, are incorporated with the rest in 
the new building of Count Carabas Pozzo diBorgo. The 
present count is, if I am not mistaken, nephew of his 
uncle, Charles André Pozzo di Borgo, the great man of 
the family, born in 1764, died in 1842, Extraordinary 
Ambassador forthe Emperor of Russia, during all the 
career of Napoléon Bonaparte, and to say the least not 
au mieux with that hero, from the beginning to the end 
of it. They were boys together, you see, in Corsica, and 
with both Joseph and Napoléon, Charles André had a 


boy’s friendship. I have a sketch of his life here. {tis 
all interesting, all mixed up with that of vasquaie raot, 


adored of Corsicans; and with the history of all 
in his time. 

At the end of the brief English occupation of Corsica, 
1794, when Sir Gilbert Elliot departed with Admiral 
Nelson to Elba, it was by Napoléon Bonaparte that my 
Pozzo and other Corsicans friendly to English rule were 
refused a share in the general amnesty, and made exiles. 
This is why I wonder if the Bees of Napoléon are prom- 
inent ia the chateau of Pozzo di Borgo. 








honest eyes, strong 


Europe 


Susan Hate. 
Ajaccio, Feb. 5, 1891. 


ART AND EMOTION, 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth : 


I wish to acknowledge, though late, my friend, C. F. 
D.’s correction as regards the quctation from[Josephus in 
my notice of Gué’s, or Gay’s, picture in your issue of 
January 24th. I dave carefully looked up the authorities 
and find the passage is, indeed, now generally considered 
spurious by schulars. Fortunately, this fact does not 
affect my argument. 

My attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
Random Jottings of February 14th, quoting Oscar Wilde, 
to the effect that ‘‘ All art is immoral, for emotion for the 
sake of emotion is the aim of art,” to which I would call 
attention, and to the absolute falseness of which every 
high-minded art lover and artist will testify. The ut- 
most that can be truly said in this regard is that there is 
no necessary connection between art and morality; so 
some art may be styled unmoral, but immoral art is only 
balf art. It is what a satyr is to a man. 

What Mr. Wilde alludes to, apparently, is that simu- 
lacrum, that phantom which is the ostentation of wealth 
and the toy of fashion, the body without a soul! Can it 
be that with this only lies his experience of what he 
stylesart? Did the hands that ‘‘rounded Peter’s dome,” 
| Or tapered the spire of Amiens, or traced the mother’s 
' face of the Madonna di San Sisto lay a vulgar trap for 

vulgar emotion, or did they work ‘‘in a sad sincerity” and 
moved by a depth of feeling which must find expression, 
and which has found it, in human thoughts and lives and 
actions ever since these things were created? 
| Art is a word of God equally with nature, through 
which man lives as truly as he lives by bread; and the 
| time is therefore surely coming—far off though it be— 
when all his children shall have a share in it, and when 
|the great artist shall once again work gladly for the 
| multitude of the poor and the humble, and not prostitate 
his talent in the market place to the highest bidder. 
i 





W. Henry WINSLOW. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS, 


| [PAPER READ BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. } 

Professor W. F. Ganong, Instructor in Botany in 
Harvard University, read a very interesting paper, at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
Saturday, February 21, on the subject of the Geographical 
Distribution of Plants, from which we are permitted to 
make the following extracts :— 


The great controlling or limiting physical agencies in 
distribution are these two: heat and moisture, or, in 
other words, climate, and the past geological history of 
places. And this is true not only of great areas, but as 
well of the most limited, and there is not a square mile of 
land in New England which will not furnish illustrations 
of this principle. The main cause which confines the 
Cactus to the desert and the great Aroids to the damp 
forests, is the same but in lesser degree which places on 
our dryest knolls our Saxifrage or Everlasting, and in our 
marshy pools our Iris and Calla. It is but the same came 
in different degree which allows the low Arctic herbs to 
exist upon the Himalaya, and the white Potentilla apon 
our own most exposed and coldest shores. And the ex- 
tremes of these conditions are represented on the one 
hand by the frigid barrenness of the Arctic, and on the 
other by the rank luxuriance of the widdle tropics, and 
there is every gradation between. I[t is true that other 
influences are at work also — prevailing character of 
the suil, abundance and kind of enemies, etc.; but heat 
and moisture are undoubtedly the most important of all 
those which belong to the physical surroundings. 

{t is necessary to note, in connection with this sub- 
ject of temperature, that the whole matter is complicatea 
somewhat by the fact that the distribution of plants 
depends quite as much upon the average temperature of 
the growing and reproducing mouths as upon the aver- 
age annual temperature; perhaps, indeed, a good deal 
more. This serves toexplain those cases in which 
grains will thrive in regions very far north of where we 
would expect from their mean aunual temperature; this 
seems to occur whatever the actual average temperature 
of the actual growing time is high, even though that of 
the remainder of the year is disproportiouately low, as 
happensin parts of N. W. Europe and of the Canadian 
Northwest. 

The distribution of moisture depends chiefly upon 
rainfall, of course, which in turn depends upon 
meteorological conditions of which tie discussion is not 
in place here. It is enough for our present purpose to 
note that in general the tropics have the greatest rain-fall 
and that there it is extremely reguiar. All readers of 
Mr. Wallace’s remarkable book, ‘Tropical Nature,” will 
remember his most graphic «account of tropical rains 
and their effect upon tropical vegetation. With an 
abundance of evenly distribuied solar heat and an 
abundance of eyenly distributed moisture, itis no Wwon- 
der that tropical forests are so iwarvellously luxuriant. 
Just outside of the tropics comes a great rainless belt 
which includes nearly all of the desert regious of the 
earth, and beyond this again botn north and south of the 
equator we come to the regions of variab'e rain fall, 
with which purely local conditions have so much to do, 
and passing which we come to have arctic conditions. 
Amongst the important local causes influencing rain fall 
in the temperate regions are the proximity of the sea, 
direction of the prevailing winds and the presence or 
absence of m:-untain ranges. ‘Tlic latter always tend 
to cause precipitation on themselves, aud between them- 
selves and the sea, and to shut off frum the blessings ot 
the rain the region on the side away from the sea. It Is, 
for instance, owing to the presence of the Sivrra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges that the region to the west of them 
hasso much more abundant a rain-fall than has the 
region on the east. Upon this side of tke continent, 
the Alleghanies are not high enough to produce more 
than a partial effect in this direction. . 

And lastly, among the controlling agencies in distri- 
bution comes the geologica. history of plants; gevlogical 
history in this connect'on means simpiv the story of the 
changes in the distribution of land and water in past 
times as compared with the present, aud the Consequent 
migrations plants have been forced to inake, not always 
into regions the most favorable to them. Hence it has 
come to pass that plants to-day are not all placed on the 
earth’s suiface just where the conditions are most favor- 
able to them, and many of them when introduced into 
new lands often find their conditions more congenial 
than in their old homes. But geoldgical history ts of 
more importance as a distributing agency, and we shall 
in a few moments consider it in that conuection. 

Now these three. I must ask you to notice again, are 
the limiting or controlling agenc’+r, they are not the dis- 
tributing agencies. And they are tue controling agencies 
for this reason. Every species of plants without excep- 
tion has certain definite maximum and minimum 
points both of temperature and moisture’ within 
the range of which it can live, outside of which 
it must perish; and moreover cach has within those 
limits a certain optimum point of temperature and 
optimum quantity of moisture at which it flour- 
ishes the best. And each plant, other things being equal, 
could flourish anywhere on the earth’s surface where 
these best conditions are realized were the field open for 
it and could it but get there. But that is the great if; 
plants have comparatively yery sinall powers of travelling 
themselves, and geological history, with its forced migra- 
tions, has driven them into the regions where we find 
them and kept them out of others to which they are 
equally well fitted. 

These being the limiting agencies, we are now pre- 
pared to look at the distributing agencies and to note 
what effects have been produced on vegetation by their 
combined action. ‘hese distributing agencies are ihree~ 

(1.) Natural methods of dissemination. 

(2.) Infinence of man, direct and indirect. 

33 Geological history—the changes which have in 
past times compelled groups of plants to migrate from 
p'ace to place. 

Piants have developed the most remarkable devices to 
secure a wide scattering for their seeds. But their bear- 





ing upon our present subject is limited by tbe fact that 
these devices are rarely adapted to carry the species be- 
yond a limited distance, ana very rarely indeed are they 
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of a character to enable the plant to surmount the natur- 
al barriers imposed by mountain ranges or wide seas. 
Of the exceptions one of the most important is found in 
the Cocoanct. This froit has a thick but very light coat- 
ing which is unusually resistant to the action of salt 
water. The palm which bears it frequents ihe sea-margin, 
and the fruits falling into the water are carried immense 
distances by the action of winds and currents. Hence 
the cocoa palm is one of the tirst plants so appear upon 
Coral Islands, and it has even been said to be the only 
Palm-tree common to both hemispheres. Again, there are 
certain species of which the seeds or fruits have de- 
veloped plumes or tufts of fine hairs which make the total 
bulk of the seed or fruit very large in proportion to its 
weight, thus enabling the wind to carry them very long 
distances. Such is the case with many Compositae, as 
for instance the Dandelion, the piumose fruit of which 
is known to everybody. This can be carried by the wind 
for hundreds of miles, and hence is widely scattered over 
North America and Europe, and very probably much 
beyond these limits. And many other instances of a like 
character could be cited. A most interesting and im- 
portant branch of this inquiry is concerned with 
the natural return of pla»ts to localities from 
which climatic changes have driven them. Thas 
the glacial ice-sheet drove all plants before it to 
the South, but when it in turn retreated back to its home 
in the frozen North, these plants tended to follow it and 
re-occupy their old haunts. Now there is every reason to 
believe that those plants having methods of rapid dissem- 
ination, and therefore an advantage over their less fortu- 
nate relatives, travelled more quickly and occupied the 
ground, and that the slower moving forms are still with 
difficulty making their way whence they came. This 
seems to be well illustrated by the trees. The forms 
which have light-winged seeds, easily scattered by the 
wind, auch as birches and willows, extend very far north, 
and the same is true in lesser degree of the elms and 
maples. But the heavy-seeded trees, like beeches, oaks, 
chestnuts, etc., are not so far advanced as their constitu- 
tions will allow, and they are slowly but steadily moving 
north, a point which is well argued by Professor Shaler 
of Cambridge. And the extremely different rate of the 
natural spread in this way of the various species when a 
new land connection is formed with another district must 
be taken into account in all these studies. 


Another method of securing dissemination of wide | 


prevalence and effectiveness is found in those fruits 
which by bright colors are made conspicuous, and by 
juicy pulp palatable to birds or animals—a very large 
class, including nearly all of our edible fruits. In such 
cases the seeds are swallowed with the fruit, and being 
provided usually with indigestable coatings, are carried 
long distances ofttimes before they are left by their 
carriers. 

Those seeds which cling to the hair or wool of 
animals also secure some scattering in this way, but it 
is limited, as mammals do not asa rule range as far as 
birds. ‘There is one peculiar case, however, in which a 
certain very modest species is belleved to be the most 
widely distributed in the world, (for modesty is never a 
success ju the veuetable kingdum) and this lias veer 
brought about by the agency of birds. That is the case 
of our very common water-shield, Brazenia pellata, 
which ia scattered widely not only in North America, 
butis found also in ponds in Asia, Africa and Australia. 
As the species has not an edible fruit, it is supposed that 
the very sticky fruits cling to the feet of aquatic birds 
and are hence carried over greater distances than would 
be possible in the case of edible fruits of the ordinary 
kinds. 

The direct influence of man in carrying plants from 
place to place will occur to you first. But this includes 
for the most part forms cultivated for feod or for orna- 
ment, and the majority of them, if left to themselves in 
their new homes, would soon be exterminated, and hence 
produce no lasting effect upon plant distribution. Such 
is the case with most grains and with most of the 
European garden-flowers introduced into this country, 
which rapidly die out as soon as cultivation ceases. Cul- 
tivation chiefly consists in keeping away from a plant its 
natural enemies; and most plants when carried to a new 
home cannot unaided compete with the native forms 
whose constitutions have become acclimatized by centu- 
ries of resilience. Hence the transfer from place to 
place by man of plants which could not exist in the new 
region without his constant care, has but little to do with 
our present subject, however extensive it may be. But 
there are some plants which he transfers, generally unin- 
tentionally, which often find in their new homes condi- 
tions favorable to their rapid growth and spread; and 
they frequently make themselves at home to such an ex- 
tent that they become a great nuisance. Such sre most 
of our weeds. As is well known, nearly every trouble- 
some weed in our own region, for instance, bas been in- 
troduced either from Europe, or from the open lands of 
the West. 

The reason for this appears to lie in the direction 
pointed out by our greatest botanical philosopher, the 
late Asa Gray; the native weeds are all forms which 
have developed in or with the woods, and when the latter 
were removed in the processes of cultivation, they found 
conditions to which they were unaccustomed and for 
which their constitutions were but poorly fitted. The 
European accidentally introduced forms, however, hardy 
and self reliant as our own street urchins, after their 
centuries of struggle with European civilization found 
here a field not only just such as they were adapted to, 
but occupied by no forms which could offer them vigor- 
ous competition. Hence they multiplied and occupied the 
earth. In a lesser degree these conditions were 
favorable to plants from the West accustomed to open 
ground. It is along these lines that man has produced 
his greatest effects upon plant distribution. 

fact, the casesin which aan has produced any 
considerable effect upon the vegetation or flora of a 
region are extremely few, and the effect is nearly always 
destructive. He often clears away an entire forest, leav- 
ing in its place hideous naked barrenness; but where has 
he made a wilderness to blossom as the rose, with wild 
plants which could sustain themselves after his watchful 
care is removed? The Islandof St. Helenaisa case in 
point, in which by the comt action of the axe and of 
introduced browsing animals, principally goats, a rich 
vegetation, peculiar to that island only, has been nearly 
exterminated from off the face of the Earth. 


In conclusion, the lecturer treated at length the third | 


j;my obese aunt.” It was only a modest little jokelet, but it 
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jagency in the distribution of plants—the geological | 


changes which have compelled groups of plants to mi-| 
grate from place to place—explaining the effect of varia- 
tions of climate, and of the movements of the glacial 
period. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. | 


A distressing number of people are keeping Lent with 
bandaged throats and vials of creosote. In general our 
people are not feeling ‘‘pretty well.” 

Up to date, Mr. Viadimir De Pachmann has not been 
heard to complain of Boston’s ‘‘frigid” audiences. 
When Boston does lose her head it all goes. 

Now that Sloyd work has apparently come among us 
to stay, can we not find an English synonym by which to 
designate it? ‘Educative handwork” is, of course, too | 
cumbersome, and ‘‘manual training” does not quite | 
cover the craft, but “Sloyd” is foreign and inex- | 
pressive and ought not to be adopted in our public | 
schools. Our language is becom'ug a thing of shreds and 
patches. 


Jinnah 
4 would-be contributor recently imperillee his chances 
of success by sending a manuscript to a journal in this 
city, written upon the reverse side of printed sheets, each 
of which bore the legend: 

“The Editor returns the accompanying manuscript , 
with thanks, and regrets his inability to use it.” 

Whether the aspiring writer was economical, or 
ironical, or merely thoughtless, the coincidence caused a 
smile in the sanctum, as the Editor regretfully added one | 
more return slip to the writer's unique collection. 

A plain little everyday jokelet has a market value of | 
about fifty cents, while a good robust joke commands 
from two dollars upward, according to size and quality. 
These small transactions may do for professionals, but 
considerably more money than that changed hands on the 
simple effort of an amateur—not a joker at all; merely a 
smart young man. He had expectations based upon an 
anticipated bequest of one hundred thousand dollars from 
an old aunt, weighty both as to finances and avoirdupois. 
The aged relative came to visit the parents of the smart 
young man, and he was sent down to the parlor to enter- | 
tain her, and to make an impression. He did it after this | 


fashion “T have came doawnta mekeae my cbheleance to 


brought the other fellow in a hundred thousand dollars. 





Did I dream it, or did I find this item ina news| 
despatch? A ‘‘yellow-covered” romancer would hardly | 
venture to invent a plot so involved and inconceivable. 
Here is the tale: A singular affair has cometo light in 
Springfield, O., by the suicide of a crippled old maid, who 
had aided a Baptist preacher to poison his wife in order 
that he might marry a colored girl. A white-haired old 
quack doctor, knowing her secret, blackmailed her, as 
well ss the preacher and his wife, and drove her to 
destruction. The preacherand his accomplice are now 
held for murder.” Is not this an intricate melodrama? 
Had the crippled old maid aided the preacher to poison 
his wife that he might marry her, the cripple, or had 
the brunette bride been other than she was, the tale had 
been stronger. And who is the ‘‘accomplice” who is 
held for the murder, now that the crippled old maid is 
no more? The white-haired quack may have had a hand 
in it himself, aside from his unwise blackmailing of the 
interested three. At allevents it is a quite uncommon 
sample of a noyel ina nutshell. 


What dreains of gold and glory must flit across the 
brain of our street car drivers when they call to mind the 
fact that the great gilt-edged, two-thousand-dollar-a- 
night tenor, Tamagno, was once a street-car driver in 
Turin. The mute, inglorious tenors who guide our 
electric cars are not called upon to utter so much as one 
sonorous ‘‘Whoa!” from start to terminus of their route, 
and musical connoisseurs have not the ghost of a chance 
to discover their talent and bring out the “millions” in 
them. Apropos of the rise of Tamagno, many funny 
stories are told, indicating that aristocratic tastes and | 
good breeding do not necessarily follow in the wake of | 
two thousand doliars a vight. One of the latest, relates | 
to an audience given by the Czar of all the Russias to 





| the Italian company to which Tamagno belonged. The} 


big singer was unawed by the strict etiquette of the’ 
Russian court, according to which none may leave the 
Imperial presence except at the Czar’s bidding. There 
came a lull in the conversation, and Tamagno incidental- 
ly remarked that he throught he better be going, and with 
no further ceremony left the room. The rest of the 
company was horror-stricken, but the Czar saw fit to 
make no gash in the tenor’s great musical throat, and 
Tamagno was allowed to keep his valuable head. Those 
who noted his peculiar conception of hotel etiquette 
during his Boston sojourn will be prepared to accept con- 
siderable romancing on the subject of Tamagno’s frank 
unconventionality. 


| hidden coil unrolls, and the wheel goes roun, 


| ing nothing of the hidden coll sees only, the + 
| of thought, but that he longs to weave int rn 


FEBRUARY &, imp 


OBSERVATIONS. 


LITTLE POETS AND THEIR Wo! 
Perhaps not one of the grand army of 
would describe himself as a little poet, yet 
ceptional verse-maker who merits even s iy 
designation. Our poetry is departing from th, 
conception of the word. A poet who lives 
name, in its etymological sense, should be qa: naker 
not a verse-maker merely: he should create jdee}s. [This 
the modern poet has forgotten to do. Poetry iu his hands 
is no longer to be classed with the fine arts: it js indus 
trial art, and the toilers thereat, broadly speaking 
mechanics. 
Precisely what inspires the typical poetaster t 


Verse-maken 

he is an ex 
vidions 

origi: 


= ha 


ID Wo bis 


ar 


facture verse, it is dificult to say, butin nine 
of ten the aspiring writer begins his literary career 
‘‘numbers” more or less intentionally ‘‘mournful.” ye 
the song-writer only follows the trend of civilization, 
Historians remark that when a nation or people rea a 
certain stage of development it seeks expression 
literature, and that expression almost invariably 1 
fourm of so-called poetry or song. Paucity of though: 
united with literary ambition may explain thes 
flights. A small idea goes a long way in metre. (| 
whereof I speak; I have written verse myself. I ma 
tain that were writers to record only the thoughts thy 
definately shape themselves in advance and clamor fo 
expression, our national literature could be stored 
Australian polling booth, and we should have grap 
apartments to let in our new two-million-volum« rar 
building. 


ise 


akest 
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The intellectual materia) of thought exists 
thought is spun by the act of writing—possibly sot 
instances by process of dictation, though that is to so 
of usan almost unattainable art. The pen is the t 


ut ue 


medium of transmission from brain to paper, and but for 
its intervention few writers would discover what may 
modestly be termed the riches of their own minds. Oy 
becomes conscious of the nucleus of a thought, and by 
grasping it—attaching it to the spindle, so to say—th 


the 
and the 
spinner learns what mental material he possesses, sim 
by drawing with sublime confidence from the hidd 
storehouse by the thread that comes to hand. 


Until the secret is learned, the would-be writer. know. 


iny thread 
form. Manifestly it is too slender to twist int 
ana it would not serve to string romantic incidents | 
But of such stuff are poems made! Goto! He writes 
Not easily. Rhymes are not the essential element of 
poetry, yet they are ‘difficult and stubborn things 


Ulin 


way of the would-be bard. They serivusly hamper tl 


Lhe 


flight ofa new-fledged Pegasus. The poet had divined 


that the beautiful thought must glorify the verse, as the 
sunbeams illume the sunrise hour; it must permeate the 
song as the fragrance does the blossom—and so it doubt 

might and would, given the song. Petals, sepals and pol- 
len-laden stamens do not arrange themselves to form a 
mystic centre for the perfume, and morning sunbeams 
shine under difficulties from a chaotic orb. Neither do 
songs create themselves. Clearly the poem must b 
builded ; and laboriously, for, remember, itis of littk 
poets that I write. 

This verse-making is an idle matter, you might sup 
pose. Sixes and eights, quatrain measure, rhyme lines 
first and third, second and fourth. Here goes! But how 
can the divine essence be retained, think you? while th: 
poet proceeds to 

“Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 
Enlargt, diminish, underline,” 
and endure all the manifold trials of creatorship, includ- 


anent 
40 essay 


ipon 


| ing the surreptitious use of a Rhyming Dictionary. Verse- 


making is a time-consuming luxury, ordinarily yielding 4 
slender return in visible emolument. The news-writer 
dashes off the details of anunsavory difference between 
two of the great unwashed, and a few days later he 
pockets a handsome check from the office of The 
Universe. The poet delivers his soul to inspiration. He 
loses himself and lets the upper currents flow through 
his being. He is electrically at one with the soul of 
song, and to him the angel says: ‘‘Write.” 

Pass by the process, to the results. Does the editor 
of The Universe nod complacently as he opens the coit- 
munication, run it over with approval, pass it on tothe 
compositor, and return a recompensing check? Some- 
times he does. Let us do justice to the editor of Th 
Universe ; oftener he “‘regrets that it is not available for 
his use.” Perhaps oftenest of all, since this song 
though a little one, is inspired, he gives it place in the 
one column in his paper which makes no show on the 
ledger. He *‘does not pay for poetry.” Why not? Well, 
he doesn’t exactly know. Perhaps because he bas 
learned by observation and experience that it is only 
worth while to pay for what the public wants to read! 
A well-known journalist tells us that America’s most 
saccessful poets hardly average five hundred dollars 4 
year from the sale of all their wares! And if this be tue, 


| 88 computation would easily establish, what figures Sr 
| Small enough to represent the average gain of poctasteTs’ 
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verse-mnakiNG js aluxury for the very well-to-do, yet | ties. When the nap needs smoothing I like to 
oe hey see the seamy side of the pursuit. It was no / little song : 
eon that the Earl of Roscommon who declared, 
verse that eloquently testified by its elisions to the 
io iad effort that called it forth: 
~ [is very dang’rous tampering with a muse, 
The profits small, and you have much to lose. 
for tho’ true wit adorns your birth and place, 
pegen’rate lines degrade th’ attained race.” 


even & i al | 
SEA-WAY. 
jess & person | 


| 





The tide slips up the silver sand, 

~Dark night and rosy day; 

It brings se®a-treasures to the land, 
Then bears them all away. | 

On mighty shores from east to west | 

tt walls, and gropes, and cannot rest. 


| 
| 


Shelley, Wh »might have been expected to glorify his 
siling, Femat ked gravely that he considered poetry ‘‘very 
pordinate to moral and political 
cond doubt it is, in visible returns. 


O tide, that still doth ebb and flow } 
Through night to golden day ;— 
While learning, beauty, come and go, 
Thou giv’st—thou tak’st away. | 
But sometime, on some gracious shore, 
Thou shalt lie still and ebb no more. | 


” 


science ;” and so 
al 
rhe poet’s leaves are gathered one by one, 


In the slow process of the doubtful years,” | Perhaps this is not a fair culling from the little poets. 


” | The author of ‘‘Sea-Way” has a niche in certain honored | 
oneut if it commands a market price. | anthologies. Take this, by Selma Schmidt, in the San 
[ was joiced to learn at holiday time that little | Franci«co Call. Its title defines its work, for Selma | 
verse were having a sale unprecedented in the | builded well when she called her poem— 
gory of years. It has gone to my heart sometimes, HUSH, FAINT HEART! 


} sent a hamper of superfluous books t sae 
have s¢ I I as b Oo 8 Hush, faint heart, be not afraid! i 


Look thou forth e’er undismayed! 





she sum total of his work is fortunate beyond its 


voks of 





whed 
igi) dealer to exchange for classics, to see the worldly- 


ise bayer weed Out all the litle books of song. ‘We | See the gray of eastern skies 
sot take poetry,” the dealers say; ‘‘nobody buys it, | Tinted by the glowing dyes 
is the work of a standard poet.” And so the | Ofthe morn! The nightts dead, 
piese & * : : | And the spectre, Fear, has fled! 
vy little ambitious booklets, published so hopefully | 


Sings a bird in yonder tree, 
Voicing the earth’s jubilee; 

Be thou glad, too, heart of mine, 
That the sun again doth shine, 
And believe the prophet’s song, 


roudly, are crowded to the corners and the wall, | 
ueguse, and where’s the pity?—the singer is 


‘not a trumpet, but a reed.” 





Ye | make a plea tor some of these lowly, sweet- Mists and sorrows last not long! 
.4 singers, the little poets of our time. It is worth Still light triumphs over gloom; 
swhile to glance over theirtuneful lays. Sometimes » 


Still hfe’s flowers for thee bloom ; 
Hope still speedeth on before; 
Do the past no more deplore! 
Like the night, the past is dead, 
And the new day waits instead. 
through Bulwer-Lytton’s mouthpiece, aaa . : 
[dol ‘ tr ir z ‘ally the ws 4 | This is a fair sample of the trustful warbling of a little 
i ag ‘“*] Go ioves poe y, SIT, spec y h -re a 
J. th : a . ; it - $n utelialin | Poe t, helping the spirit to look God-ward. Tell me, great 
* * for there be summa n yhic 
. mieten Whe: 6 chet kees ost }and mighty of the earth, are they not their own excuse 
sgooths a man’s hea clothes-brush, ¢ P 
_ : E rf for being? GEORGIA ALLEN PrcK. 
gray all the dust and dirt, and sets all the nap right. 
Emerson meant the same thing when he defined poetry 
7 Ae Pld bl Ta 
«that which cheers and moves me.” Longfellcw, too, | FLEETING 
taside the ‘‘grand old masters,” and longed for 


urry a wonderful note of peace and inspiration 
pst steals into the tired heart and scothes the spirit, | 


re itis aware,” 


Vany of us, 





SHOWS. 


| THE AMBRICAN 
“Songs that have power to quiet | 


The restiess pulse of care } 
And come like the benediction 
hat follows after prayer.”’ 


HOLIDAY ATMOSPHERE. 





When I observed, on the afternoon of Washington's 
| Birthday, that the American holiday atmosphere was 
| singularly at one with that of a funeral, Cassandra said, 
‘ome of our recognized great poets have this magic | with acrimony, that she thought me unjust to funerals, | 
the poems of Longfellow himself in many instances | since she had known enlivening incidents to relieve their 
wtisfying bis own requirements. In certain moods I gloom, while this fact never held true of an American 
sways tarn to fennyson. There is for me a definite | holiday. 
and peculiar charm or spell in many lyrics from ‘‘In 
Not alwavs sought when [ would have 


7 * 
. 
What is the matter with us, the most humorous peo- 
|ple in the world, that we should take our pieasure so 
sadly? Is it a dark survival of the traditions of those 
| ancestors who, with all possible respect to them, were 
moods, when one | ied ie \ tix 
indisputably far from lively? Is it that the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament, catching something of the sombre sternness 
of gray Northern skies. somehow looks at frolicking of 
any sort as unworthy of adult years? What is the rea- 
|son—it has always seemed to me an ‘‘unmitigated stag- | 
| gerer,” as dear Dick Swiveller puts it — that we Ameri- | 
cans, who jest from the cradle to the grave, and upon a | 
range of subjects which includes them both and every- | 


thing between them, have never learned to play? 
** 
- 


Memoriam.” 

Sorrow come to live with me, 

No casual mistress but a wife,” 

fit serener 
would tarn to tranquil strains, like 


his songs steal in to 


‘Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief.” 





like, with a passion akin to the poet’s own, to read: 


“The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darkened heart that beat no more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
Andin the hearing of the wave. 


There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills.”’ 


Our holidays are never play-days; they are merely 
| days of suspension of work, with all the dreary blankness 
soothes | of atmosphere which such suspension means, with work- 
like: |ing people. Despite Cassandra’s irony, 1 maintain that 
| funereal 1s the only word that describes it. He must be 
|of a frivolous nature who can take a trip through the 
| business streets on such a day as Monday and come 
home without black depression of spirit wrapping him 
about like a garment. 





Even asthe good old word ‘‘Mesapotamia” 
the plous heart, so I feel rested even to see lines 
“Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.—”’ 
O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the flnal goal of ill’— 
ix | have no choice but to grow aushed and reverent 
When | read : 
“The time draws near the birth of Christ; *.” 
The moon is hid: the night is still—”’ Why in the name of reason do the Great Unworking 
haunt the business streets on sucha day? But they do, 
by tens and scores and hundreds. They wear their best 
| clothes—which, in itself, serves to exercise a most sad- 
Tennyson is essentially a singer, and as music is the | dening inflaence—and they give a general impression of 
re and etherial voice of the soul—understood perhaps having come to attend the obsequies of a friend and 


Mc there is nothing exactly like :— 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky,” 
stir at once the spirit and the blood. 


| make themselves useful. 
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read her crowds to the scene; they go to the mad length of 
| wagering nickels on the length of time it will take to set 


matters right; they do anything but lend a hand and 
That is forbidden by the un- 
written etiquette of a holiday; aud, besides, they have 
their best clothes on! 


* * 
* 


On Monday, on a mall of the Common, a St, Bernard 


| dog and a bull-dog had a slight difference of opinion as to 


the right of way. There was a vague growl in the air; 
hair rose and stiffened a bit, on the back of canine 
necks, and there came a pinkish tinge into the whites of 
canine eyes. In less than two minutes the joyful tidings 
of a prospective dog-fight had gone forth, and entire 
clans of the Unworking left, so to speak, unburied their 
dead ard their brides at the altar, and flocked to see. 
But the old familiar depression settled, black and weari- 
ful, the heavier for the moment’s hopeful lifting, as the 
two dogs, thinking better of it, lowered their crests and 
ceased their growls and passed each about his business. 
It was a great chance lost. 
aa 

With sunset of an American holiday comes visible 
lightening of the spirits of the unworking wanderers, and 
the cheering conviction grows that they won't be expected 
to enjoy themselves much longer; and it is with a chas- 
tened cheerfulness they hang themselves to the lower 
step of some crowded car and are jolted painfully home- 
ward. 

2 . ad 

Doubtless our climate has something to do with it. 
As a general rule, it saves up its demd'est, moistest and 
unpieasantest possibilities—the two fervent adjectives 
are Mr. Mantalini’s, not mine—to bestow them on Wash- 
ington’s birthday and Fast Day; the Fourth of July is 
proverbial for apoplecttc heat, and ‘‘Labor Day” is sam- 
mer’s last and most fervid gasp. Long-suffering New 
Englanders understand this so well that to plan in ad- 
vance any out-door pleasure for a holiday would be to 
write one’s self down a candidate for an asylum. 


> * 
- 


No marvel they know how to keep holiday, who have 
holiday always awaiting their moment’s leisure to enjoy 
it, in the infinite blue of the Roman skies, the all but 
tangible glory of Roman sunshine, the thick, sleep-invit- 
ing grasses under some flowering almond-tree; an atmos- 
phere so soaked with old tradition and rich romance, that 
the dullest soul must feel the fluttering of dream-wings 
whenever work-a-day life can come to pause! Their 
holidavs are ready made. those lucy children of the 
south, and their sun-warmed blood leaps responsive to 
every call to pleasure. 

af 

Yet, when all is said, it remains one of the prufound- 
est mysteries of the time, to me, why we Americans, who 
jest so readily, who work so heartily, whose whole atti- 
tude toward life is so proverbially a humorous one, 
should take our holidays as a sort of medicine, slow and 
bitter in the swallowing, and why the atmosphere of our 
streets should be, on such days, the most crushingly de- 
pressing atmosphere one can breathe and live! 

sal 

“QO, but American holidays have one blessed use!” 
Cassandra assures me. ‘‘They make one realize how rich 
a privilege it is to be permitted to work!” 

Dorotnuy LuNpr. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The essayist at the 225th corporate meeting of the 
Boston Scientific Society, Tuesday evening, was Mr. 
George H. Barton, who spoke upon ‘**Tue Drumlins of 
Central Massachusetts.” Mr. Barton was employed last 
summer in examining the evidences of theGlacial Drift, 
aad among the special features of this work were the 
identification and peculiarities of structure of the drum- 
lins. The territory covered was the area bounded on the 
west by the Connecticut River east of Lowell and Law- 
rence, and from the New Hampshire line to Framingham 
on the south. These drumlins are elevated portions of 
the origina! till or unmodified drift, sometimes surrounded 
by and rising above the more modern modified drift. He 
tound them most plentiful near Groton and Marlboro, 
and observed that 33 per cent. were isolated, 20 per cent. 
were double, lying side by side and coalescing; the re- 
maining 47 per cent. being more or less complex in form 








Ghrently by all men, but inspiring each with sublime | being unable to find set iain? paige ine wr ews 
desires—in the form of poetry those otherwise un- | wearied, what’s-the-vse? sort of gait, in amazing contrast 
*pousive to music’s spell find it indeed charm to to casts brisk, purposeful movements on working days. 
lie Whe cavand teenst, They pause, vaguely and indeterminately, before every 
How many dark hours bave been illumined by the |shop; and if the curtains are drawn, they turn upon them 
ining of a look of grieved reproach, and if, by chance, they are 
raised, they stare into the window for minutes together, 
| as clutching at this frail straw of occupation in a whelm- 
ing sea of boredom. Sometimes the windew is strung 
with collars and cuffs, with a neat stand of umbrellas by 
way of centrepiece; sometimes it is lined with buttons 
and roofed with pocket-handkerchiefs; sometimes—O 
treasure trove! —it has in it a neat model of a factory 
village, with ‘‘practicable” windows to be illuminated by 
a candle stuck inside. It is all one to the Great Unwork- 
ing; it is something to look at, and look at it they do, by 
the hour together, persistently and mournfally. 
What @ joy to them, should an electric car get 
They rush in 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 
_ But it was of little poets that I essayed to write, and 
_ poets shail have their final say. Perhaps itis not 
“ttoterm Ellen Mackay Hutchinson a “little poet;” 
M did she find place among our twenty Immortelles? A 
vagrant bit of verse from her pen, however, has i*‘s 
"place on my desk, in curious juxtaposition to tabu- PPro | , 
tuets concerning drainage, finances and local poll- | stalled,” or a horse-car off the track! 


| or grouped together; the double ones generally lying in 
|/an east and west direction, rarely north and south, as 
| compared with each other. The longer axes were in- 
| clined west and nort», in the same direction as the glacial 
scratches; the exceotions to this rule being doubtless 
owing to the thinness of the ice-sheet allowing it to 
yield to outside influences at the time of deposition. The 
lecturer described the various forms at 'ength, advancing 
thejidea that perhaps the shelves often seen upon their 
sides are old lake shores, and the funnels or channels old 
river beds. As these drumlins cover a section of the ter- 
ritory extending from about forty miles within the ex- 
treme southern boundary of the glacial area some hun- 
dred miles back, it is evident that their formation is due 
to causes accompanying the termination of the ice-sheet; 
and Mr. Barton seemed to favor the theory that they 
were the remnants of the terminal moraine of some ol ler 
glacial period, disrupted by the action of a new ice-sheet. 

At the regular meeting of the Society of Arts, Thurs- 
day evening, Col. 8S. M. Mansfield, U. 8S. A. read a very 
interesting paper on the 12-inch rifled mortar, in the 
course of which he gave an illustrated statement of how 
Boston harbor could be defended, 












NO SONGS IN WINTER. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
The sky 1s gray 48 gray can be, 
There is no bird upon the bough, 
There is no leaf on vine or tree. | 


In the Neponset marshes now | 
Willow-stems, rosy in the wind, 
Shine with hidden sense of snow. 
So too "tis winter in my mind, 
No light-winged fancy comes and stays 


A season churlish and unkind. 


Slow creep the hours, slow creep the days, 
The black ink crusts upon the pen— 
Just wait till bluebirds, wrens, and jays 
And golden orloles come again! 
-{From The Sisters’ Tragedy with Ot! er Poems. 
: | 
t ANEMONES. 
; | 
If anything be like to her 
Or unto her may likened be 
From all the book of nature, 'twere 
A frail anemone. 


Which though it have no secret grace 
To charm its petals, as the rose, 

Hath yet, methinks, a sweeter face 
Than any flower that blows. 


In April's rosy palme it shrinks, 
And atill while skylarks newly sing 
It blooms ahd fades, and fondly thinks 
That Spring is ever Spring. 


And who would ask to eke its days 
And mar its vernal happiness 

With hours adroop ‘neath parching rays 
Or snowstorm pitiless’ 


And would I ber lithe form should bide 
For crippled age, her balmy breath 
Know Winter's chill, that so hath died 
Before a thought of death ’ 
The Academy 


TWO DREAMS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


One night 1 went to fairyland, 
By fays and elves attended, 

With winsome sprites on every hand — 
Ah me, the scene was splendid! 

And I was sorry when I woke, 
And found the dream was ended 


Another night I drove amain 
Though flelds that were not sunny, 

With imps and demone in my train 
Intent on being funny; 

And | wouldn’t dream that dream again 
For any amount of money 


—[{Harper’s Young People. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


BY JOHN J. INGALLA. 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and flelds I walk; I penetrate 
Dese: ts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovei and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting rise before 
Iturn away. Itis the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 
I answer not, and I return no more! 


—({New York Truth. 
























SOUNDS OF THRE WINTER. 







BY WALT WHITMAN, 










Sounds of the winter too, 

Sunshine upon the mountains—many a distant 
strain 

From cheery railroad train—from 
barn, house, 

The whispering air—even the mute crops, garner’d 
apples, corn, 

Children’s and woman’s tones—rhythm of many a 
farmer, and of flail, 

; An old man's garrulous lips among the rest— 

st “Think not we give out yet, 

“Forth from these snowy hairs we too keep up the 
lilt."”* 

—(“Old-Age Echoes,” in Lippincott’s. 
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DISILLUSIONED. 


BY WILBUR LARREMORE. 


Dear heart, the wiseacres with shallow prate 
Awoke misgivings as we took the way 
That, for our steps untried, enchanted lay, 
Like waters calm that moonbeams tessellate. 
“Yeare but babes to hope to conquer fate, 
And make Love fold his wings with you and 
stay; 
Romance, life’s vain mirage, will have its day; 
It will be well if ye ne’er learn to hate.” 
But Time, the great refater, bade them cease. 
The years have passed not pain and tears without; 
Yet love, the twin reality with life, 
a? Each day doth bring a deeper “wigh and peace. 
? We have been disiliusioned, dearest wife, 
Freea from the bugbear of a cynic’s doubt. 


—| New England Magazine. 


|—city of workers and toilers for the per- 
\ perfect music! 
| of the love they bore it. 


| string strung inthe city of music vibrated 
| with the souna of that one 


|I would you could 


| a patrimony that each son of the earth may 


MESSER ANTONIO'S REVENGE. 


I 


THE STORY TOLD BY THE CREMONA VIOLIN. 


It had such a cnrious way of telling its 
story, this old Italian violin. At first, 
when it began to speak, the listeners could 
only hear vague sounds which trembled, 
moaned indistinctly. But ever and again 
there arose a whole wave of harmonies 
that formed themselves into words whick 
were comprehended by some, but not by 
all, for the beautifullest and highest things | 
in the world need translation before they | 
can be understood by the commonplace. 
It is only the nightingales that nnderstand 
what it is that the nightingales sing. 

But at last all heard one word—Cremona | 
—and, as they heard it, they caught a 
glimmering of what Cremona must have 
been in the bygone, long-dead days, even 
before this violin had taken form. Cre- 
mona! city of music—city of love—of im- 
passioned strains and long-drawn sighs 


fecting of instruments with which to make 
That one word told of the 
soul these men had put into their art—yea, 
It was as if every 


word — ‘ Cre- 
mona.” 

I was born at Cremona (said the violin). 
have seen our work- 
shop. For centuries it had been the 
birthplace of the world-famed, world ad- 
mired violins. 1, myself, am but a latter- 
day descendant of the old race, possessing 
none of the qualities of my ancestors save 
the accumulated knowledge that each true 
artist brings to the perfecting of his craft. 
Knowledge is the worla’s great inheritance— 


enjoy. 

But to return to the house wherein was 
our workshop. It was tall, many-storied, 
with high gables and narrow windows that 
overiooked a courtyard in the centre of 
|} which stood a fountain, or ravher a well; 
before the uoonday heais avd after the 
sun bad gone down, the women used to 
come with their high earthen pitchers and 
gossip and sing, awaiting their turn to fill 
their pitchers. And the songs they sang 
floated in to us on the warm, perfumed air, 
aud the violins learned them so that they 
knew music even before they were made. 
I tell you every particle of a violin must 
feel music within it, if the violin is to make 
it. 
| It was such a pretty sight, 
lyard with ita white. oneven 
and its pot of oleanders and orange trees, 
and the great vine crawling up the house- 
side like a serried throng of lusty soldiers 
up & mountain-steep. Bat wowen were 
needed to make the picture complete, and 
there were mostly women there, for beside 
those that came to fetch water, there were 
some who lived in the houses that formed 
three sides of the square courtyard, which 
had but one narrow egress. 

These women were mostly washer- 
women by profession, and their variegated 
clothes, hung out to dry in the wind, made 
astirof life in the sleepy courtyard. Be- 
sides these, there was one other woman, 
the keeper of the fruit-stall, and her fruits 
made a fine patch of color in the most 
shadowy corner. 

Here it was that the apprentices, who 
were not always as eager to work as Mes- 
ser Antonio, came to quench their thirst 
with the ripe luscious fruit, so temptingly 
displayed. I knew many of them, for it 
takes a long time for a violin to become 
matured. and it is one of the appr ntices 
| whose story I wiil tell. 
| It was in the beginning of June; the 
| strong sun was shining as brightly as if 
}it had not been shining ever since the 
world began. Messer Antonio, with bis 
sleeves well tucked up, was putting a touch 
of varnish on a viwiin. He was sc sun- 
burnt that the golden varnish almost 
seemed to be of the same coloras his long 
arms and his great hands that touched 
the violin so lightly and tenderly. 

A woman was crossing the courtyard, 
tall and stately, with a dignified walk that 
seemed to give the lie to the peasant’s 
dress she wore. A little child, haidiy able 
to walk, was clinging to the shapely yet 
labor-marked hand. The little fingers 
closed so firmly round the mother’s that it 
| Seemed that the child knew by the contact 
}alone how great was the support the 
| mother could give. 

The woman looked up at our house. as 


this court- 


flag otemee, 








scanning it narrowly as if to discover if it 
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little one, for I heard only one footfall; 
but at the threshold she paused, and i 
heard a sound as if the little one had been 
Pp 


ulous 
Messer Antonio seemed to hear nothing, 
but worked on steadily, evidently much 
satisfied with his results, for there was a 
contented smile upon his face that meant, 
It is well done.” 


to her closely. 
sunburn on her cheeks, 
quite steadily, andcame withina yard of 
Messer Antonio. 
and gavea great start; the ruddy color 
forsook his face; he let fall his dearly 
loved violin. 
and he gave a hoarse cry of ‘-Maddalena 
but there was nothing soft, nothing pitiful 
in the cry; ratherone would have said a 
curse than a cry. 


ant women do before the image of our Bless- 
ed Lady that stands at the corner of the 
courtyard, and stretched out her hands in 
supplication ; 
moved. 


veins of his forehead stood out like cords, 
and the hot passionate blood mounted to 
his face, and he cried roughly, *‘What do 
you want here?” 


crave forgiveness and mercy, father.” 


coldly, and would have turned from her; 
but she took hold of 
pushed it towards him. 


child,” she said; but the little one, seeing 
its mother on her knees, plucked at her 
gown and looked defiantly at the man who 
was frightening her. 


upon 
fashion a little softening smile crept into 
the hard lines of his mouth. 


but a little less roughly. 
you go with your accursed husband, since 
you glected to wed him? I told you I would 
never look upon your face again. 
dead, then, that you have come back to 
me?” 


every wura sue uwered seem like a knife- 


on Messer Antonio’s face. 
aud you have come to me!” 


you were right and I was wrong. You 


drel, a beggar who married me because I 





jie in bygove days she tad known it well, 
| 


| were indeed unaltered. She seemed 
}Olute and strangely timid. 
}a long time before she 
| enter. 

It was the hour of noonday rest, 
| the apprentices had all dispersed. 
}Antonio alone remained 
always loved to apply 


irres- 
She hesitated 
took courage to | 


and | 
Mesver | 
working. He, | 
these cunning 


| touches of his when he was quite by him- | 
| Self; the idle chatter of his workmen, who | 


| were young and giddy, disturbed him. 
having so great a reverence for his art, 
 lovec to practise it in silence and alone, 


jand I, for ove, could not wonder at it. 
I heard the woman’s step on the stairs. 


} can work—I do work. 


He | dreams of happiness with him / 



















































































think she must have been carrying the 


laced on his feet. 
Then the door opened, and I felt a trem- 
excitement creep over me; but 


The woman entered, holding her child 
She was pale ander the 
but she advanced 


He looked up suddeniy 


It fell with a great clatter, 


” 
I 


She fell down on her knees as the peas- 


bat he neither spoke nor 
Then: ‘‘Father!” she cried appealing'y. 
He louked at her angrily and the great 


Then she answered almost softly: ‘I 


“[ do not know them,” he answered 


her litthe one and 


‘Forgiveness for me, and mercy for my 


Messer Antonio turned an angry look 
the child, bat in some wonderful 


**What do you do here?” he asked again, 
“Did I not bid 


Is he 


He said this so brutally, one would not 
have recognized Messer Antonio. 

**He is dead,” she answered quietly, but 
with a great despair in her voice that made 


tbrast. ‘*Dead to me—he has left me!” 
‘Left you?” There was a fiendish glee 
“Left you!— 


*‘Listen,” she sa!d breathlessly, and rose 
from her knees and confronted her father. 
‘‘Let me speak! I will confess at once that 


told me he was a ne’er-do-well, a scoun- 


was a rich man’s daughter—and [,I who 
loved him as women love in Hell—tell you 
that you were right. He was all you said 
and more. He was so bad, so cowardly, 
so devilishly cruel, that I would sell my 
soul to be revenged him!” (She stamped 
her foot, as if she could not express her 
anger sufficiently by any other way, and the 
the great, passionate tears rained from her 
eyes.) ‘‘ButI can do nothing! I am a 
helpless woman with a little child. There- 
fore [ cometo you; vot on account of the 
love you have ceased to bear me, but fox 
revenge. You were always revengeful, 
and I bring you Filippo. IL give him to 
you! He is my darling; the apple of my 
eye; the very all of me; and I bring him to 
you to make of him my avenger. Do what 
you will with him. Here he is—but avenge 
me!” 

She spokeinshort, sharp breaths, pant- 
ing with anger; but at the end she ex- 
hausted herself. She would have fallen 
prone to the ground, but that Messer 
Antonio caught her and laid her, not un- 
gently, on the wooden bench which the 
apprentices used. He was silent for a 
moment, and stood with bent head, pon- 
dering over her words. 

I do not think it was emotion that sub- 
dued him, but a little wonder at the sud- 
denness of the whole thing. 

“If this is the reason of your coming, 
Maddalena, you are welcome,” he said at 
last; and this is how Filippo, a little curly- 
haired child, c.me amongst us. But as 
for Maddalena, she would not stay. 

“I do not come as a beggar,” she an- 
swered Messer Antonio, when he spoke 
some words of protest at her departure, 
and she spoke with the self-reliant air that 
[knew so well in Messer Antonio. “I 
I could not come 
back here and eat your bread after you 
have cursed me and bidden me begone 
from your presence; and”—with a sudden 
gush of feeling that melted the rigid lines 
in her face—“I could not return here, and 
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Filippo to you, if you like bring ht 
ignorance of me. Swear to me 
make of him an instrument to avenge mem 
And now she turned to go. “Good-be: 

father,” she said, and & great tremor ¢ ye, 
her sonorous voice; she stooped and jig 

little Filippo in ber arms, ang pr 
him to her breast with hungry feroee. 
and kissed him asif she fain would tac, 
left her life upon his lips; but Filippo oom 
understanding, burst into a passion * 


——. 


" in 
you wil 


childish tears. ‘‘You will be kind to bins 
said Maddalena huskily. Then | notice 


that Messer Antonio was standing with his 
huge back turned toward us all, and that 
his voice was very thick when he answered 

almost gently, ‘*I will do my duty by him.” 
And many a day and oft have | seep 
Maddaleua stand at the corner of the « urt- 
yard, there where the shadows lie the 
thickest, to catch a glimpse of Filippo as he 
passed; and once when he was p aying 
amongst the children, | saw her snatch him 
up and cover him with kisses. My heart 
went out to her, poor hungry-eyed mother 
poor deserted wife! but I could not make 
my sympathy known to her—which is the 
way of the worid you see. Those who suffer 
most, say least ; those who wish to speak, fing 
words wanting. They are as I was then, g 
violin without strings. 

And after some time Maddalena came po 
more, and I could not but conjecture that 
the fire and grief within her had consumed 
her. 


The years went on, and I would scarcely 
have marked their passing had not Filip. 
pino grown into Filippo, that is to gay 
from a curly-haired, chubby-cheeked chiiq 
iuto a slender, brown-skinned boy, and 
then into the most beautiful of youths 
There are few things on earth as lovely to 
look upon as he was, and when he grew old 
enough to sit with the other apprentices op 
the long bench, and learn Messer Antonio's 
craft, there was none to compare with 
him in beauty of person or in the deftness 
which he showed inthe making of violins. 
He put his soul into his work, as indeed 
every artist should; but he also possessed 
a most wonderful instrument of his own, 
in the form of the loveliest voice that had 
ever been given to mortal man. When he 
sang, his voice sounded like a thousand 
strings in unison. There were tones in jt 
that reminded meof the sound of church 
bells, which floats in through the open win- 
dows, and brings with it its divine mes- 
sage of peace. There was a solemnity 
and yet a gaiety in it that told of a reflec- 
tive mind and of a gay young heart 

But the strangest thing of all was, that 
Messer Antonio, who could vot but love 
the lad, yet hated to hear him sing; this 
was all the more curious, as he was so 
gifted a musician that it seemed to me as 
if all true music must needs have been de- 
light in his ears. 

As I have said, many years passed, and 
nothing of any importance happened, until 
one day a bearded stranger entered, who 
greeted Messer Antonio as if he had been 
acyuainted with him in bygone days. 

“You do not 1ecognize me,” he said; 
**yet, Messer Antonio, I was once an ap- 
prentice here, and it isto you that I owe 
the renown I have gained. I am Giuseppe 
Nardi, whose violins alinost rival yours.” 

Messer Antonio looked right glud to see 
him. ‘You area great honor to me,” be 
said. ‘‘lam always proud of you. Aije 
you well—and married?” 

Nardi shook his head. ‘No,” he said 
sombrely, ‘‘I told you then, I tell you now, 
life en*ed for me when she left us.” 

Messer Antonio stood silent for a littl 
while, and then he pointed to Filippo, who 
sat amongst the apprentices. None of 
them, so much in awe were they of their 
master, durst lift their eyes trom their 
work. 

“That is Maddalena’s son,” 
Giuseppe Nardi gave a great start. 

‘*Her son?” he asked. ‘‘Then where Is 
she? was she not happy, my beloved one— 
tell me, for pity’s suke, she is not dead?” 

“I know not,” answered Messer Antonio 


he said. 


slowly, ‘‘whether she be alive or dead. 
Seventeen years ago she brought me Ler 
little one, brought him to me with but one 
desire, that [ should educate him Ww 
avenye her. That villain, her husband, 
still lives, and Filippo shall be taught re 
venge when he 1s man enough to under 
stand it. [t is no boy’s revenge but 8 


man’s that we need; in two years le wil 
be twenty-one, and then my day will be at 
hand ” / 
Giuseppe looked at Messer A! 
“This is very wrong,” he said gravely. 
‘Maestro, he is a beautiful youth and deft 


tonio 


with his hands. Make of him a usefal 
man—you have made me one—and forego 
your revenge.” 

**He is only an instrument to ’ said 


Messer Antonio; ‘the means nothing but 
the dagger with which to stab a traitor. 
What! have you forgotten Maddalena’ 
Had you seen her seventeen years ago, YO" 
would not have spoken of forgiveness— 





live here, where I dreamt my girlish, fond 
The very 


) stones iu the courtyard would seem to jeer 
memories 


at me! A thousand stinging 
would crowd in upon me to madden me. 
No, I could not live bere, 


| for him.” 
| “Have [ forgotten her?” asked Nardi. 

He had such a pleasaut voice, it wes good 
| to listen to it, even when it rang out sharp, 
laden with poiguant regret. “Does @ 


but I will. leave ‘life not prove that I have never forgutle® 
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» every thought is of the past 


per? Yet -hen I was young, and loved, 
jroes OAT self beloved! But this boy 


with the golden light in his eyes— 


should he not be. a happy man, and a 


‘ 1a age 
wb your old age! 


say id age requires no stay,” said the 
= “and drew himself up proudly; 
indeed he seemed so vigorous that it 
as almost a0 absurdity to talk of old age 
andl sighed. ‘‘I wish I could persuade 
e *) said. 
ayes cannot,” answered Messer An- 
. «No one, aS you well know, has 
wom gcceeded in diverting me from any 
< ye. Lam too old to change now.” 
hs [ speak to the lad?” 


«4s much as you like.” 
Then Nardi walked over to the appren- 


oe’ pench and held out his hand to 
, a “J used to sit here when I was 
- a and—I knew your mother, Filippo. 
om you to remember that if ever you 
I J 


riend, you have but to come or to 


f 
aor ppe Nardi of ,Florence. I 


y GWiust 

oe aenye help you for the sake of by- 

» days 

a penne man looked up in surprise. 
1 thank you, sir,” he answered, ‘‘and will 
wink of your words, and if aught happen 
p make me require friendly aid I will come 
That is right, my lad,” said Nardi 
partily; but he turned away with some- 
wing ike asigh. He made his adieux to 
Wess Antonio, left, but returned of a 
wien. ‘The singer Brondoni,” he asked 
goer bis breath, ‘tis the man—is he not? 
geember, I never knew aught, save that 1 
bad lost her =¢ 

“Yes,” answered Messer Antonio flercely, 
otbat is the cursed villain!” 

Can the iad sing?” 

Yes.” 

You will make him his father’s rival on 


the stage, then?” 

‘had never thought of that. I had a 
far more vulgar way of snuffing him out 
ot, per Dio! you are a man of inven- 
on. 

x [wish you would forego this revenge.” 

“[willdie first,” said Messer Antonio, 
si he spoke as if he meant it. 

The next occurrence that impressed me 
witha sense of importance, was of a much 
wfter character—indeed it was, what was 
eo, sy, and always will be, the loveliest 
ding in a world brimfal of lovely things to 


m—namely, a pair of young lovers, very 
wag, very shy, feeling love for the first 
im so ivnorant of love itself that they 
earce knew it had come tothem. Words 
were few between them; yet there was a 
subtle language. spoken by their eyes and 
even by the movement of their hands, that 
was most eloquent. IL was so happy to be 
a witness of it, for though I had an intui- 
tion that there was something called love 
in the world, yet I had never seen it. I 
knew of vague yearnings, dim longings, 
confused medley of sounds that needed but 


one thing to make them into music. I 


knew of ell that. ever since I came into 
being. only it was all so difficult to me; 
md of «a sudden all grew quite clear. 
That was when [ first saw Filippo and the 
We Maria, whom I[ had seen grow up 
fra chil/hood into shy girlhood, together. 
Maria was the daughter of the woman 
who kept the fruit stall which the appren- 


tees patronized, and she had always been 
Mpretly that she was a joy to look at. 
fet tawny curls ran riot over her forehead, 
tingto the arch of her eyebrows and 
®nyed down from her head to dance on 
tetshoulder. It used to remind me of a 
bautiful silken net in which birds might 


heared. 1 think that neither Filippo, 
tlnorshe herself dreamt that she was 
Sprmaching womanhood until this very 
Memoon | speak of. 


was Mid Lent; Messer Antonio had 
Pren his apprentices leave to enjoy them- 
ives as they saw fit on this one holiday 
Pxked from amid the sombre fast days. 


of them were sway carousing, save 
po, who having the love of his craft 
mag in him, was intent on shaping a 
lifal piece of seasoned wood. I heard 
Amid rap at the door, and when Filippo 
Mi cried “C mein,” | know not who was 
Me more surprised, he or Maria, when the 
T entered 
“Ihave come to see Messer Antonio,” 


Wegirlshyly. ‘Mother sent me to 


Concerning the rent. It has been told 
‘at the padrone wishes to increase it, 
‘indeed. we are too poor to pay more.” 
‘| know nothing of it,” answered 


po. ‘Messer Antonio does not confide 
“} one, but [ hope he will not increase 


tent. He is quite rich enough as it 
%¢ has no one belopging to him in this 

Pind to w | les 

, 


hom he could leave his money.” 
“ \ knew that Filippo ignored his 
“ship to Messer Antonio. ‘But he 
“tin the house just now. Will you sit 


we and wait?” 
nk you,” answered the girl simp'y, 
“ippo pulled out the bench on which 


‘prentices sat and made room for her; 
‘must have been the first time in 

ite that he noticed how pretty she was, 
ooked at her with much attention, 
Sch so that the girl blushed and finally 
™, “Why are you looking at me?” 





Filippo smiled. He knew far too little 
of women to feel shy with them. 

**I will tell you why.” he answered. ‘‘In 
the church of San Giovanni there is 4 
picture of the Blessed Virgin” (and Filippo, 
who, notwithstanding the banter of the 
apprentices still remained unaffectedly 
pious, here crossed himself); ‘when you 
took this seat you had the same beautifal 
serene look that charms me so in her.” 

“You should not compare me to the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

“Why not?” asked Filippo. ‘Indeed, 
Maria, I do it in all reverence.” 

She made no answer, buat her dusky 
cheek grew hot with vermilion blushes. 

Filippo worked on a little while, but 
presently laid down his tools and seated 
himself next to Maria on the bench. ‘I 
am sorry about the rent,” he said. ‘Are 
you quite sure Messer Antonio does intend 
to increase it?” 

“*f fear so, and then I know not what we 
should do, for here you see, we are well 
known, and each morning the apprentices 
buy fruit from us because we are so near— 
but so they would from any stranger, and 
our place would soon be filled up; but we 
—we must go out into the world and 
starve, for indeed we are too poor to pay 
more.” 

**You must not go away,” said Filippo 
softly, with a little emphatic stress on the 
**you” that made the girl blush again. 

“Ah!” she said shyly, “I know you 
would help us, but how can you? Messer 
Antonio is a hard man.” 

‘‘He isa very just man,’ answered the 
lad gravely, ‘‘and if you will let me, I will 
plead your cause for you.” 

“Will you?” she asked joyously. ‘‘I 
should be so grateful. I am a little, only a 
very little, afraid of him, you know. Ido 
not understand him.” 

Filippo smiled. ‘I do not fear him at all,” 
he said. ‘‘Heis always good to me and 
just.” 

“Then I will go,” she said; 
showed po great alacrity. 

“Why?” asked Filippo. See, I am 
here quite alone and would be so happy if 
you would stay with me a little longer.” 

‘My mother will want me.” 

“Your mother can have you always, 
whilst [ have naught but this little stolen 
half hour of you. Do you know that since 
you have left off your childish garments, I 
have never had much talk with you, al- 
though I have seen you daily.” 

‘*But did you ever want to talk to me?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Filippo—very often! 
Lhknow a e@reet deal ahoant, van. It seer 
to me that I know what things you would 
like, and what you would dislike. Some- 
times when we make a beautify! violin, [ 
long to show it you; and, again, when a 
song takes my fancy, I long to sing it to 

ou.” 

d “You think of me so much then?” 
asked httle Maria shyly. ‘I never thought 
you noticed me at all. You always walk 
through the courtyard so proudly, and 
never stop to chatter like the other ap- 
prentices. It always made me so un- 
happy, for I wondered how I could have 
angered you; but of course [ could not 
tell.” 

“So you thought of me, too?” ques- 
tioned Filippo, and drew almost imper- 
ceptibly nearer to her, and looked into her 
eyes for his answer. 

“Of course I thought of you, too,” said 
Maria, ‘‘for though you passed us by sv 
proudly, I knew you had a friendly feel- 
ing for me.” 

“Only a friendly feeling?” 

Maria blushed. “I do not know,” sh* 
stammered; then, seeing that Filippo had 
drawn nearer to her and was looking for 
his answer, ‘‘How can I tell what men 
feel?” she asked. 

“Ah!” answered Filippo, ‘it seems to 
me you could easily teli what I feel, for you 
know that whenever [ haye met you, my 
eyes have sought yours and have tried to 
express everything that my mouth dared 
not, and you were not ill-pleased, [ know.” 

And then there fell between the twain a 
few moments of delicious silence. Maria's 
eyes were downcast. Filippo was trying 
to put into words a new conviction that 
had come upon him, but for a long time he 
couid nut. At last he said, with a certain 
awkward hesitation that did not sit un- 
gracefully on him— 

‘*Maria, had you ever dreamt of loving 
any one?” 

Maria looked up, startled; her eyes gave 
a sudden flash. “[ do not know,” she 
murmured. 

But Filippo scarcely heeded her answer- 
\“Because I bhave—often!” he cried, 
| with growing passion. “I have dreamt of 
‘it all through the summer nights and win- 
ter days. Whenever [ have heard any- 
‘thing that was beautifa!, anything that 
|was good, I have known that love must 
needs be like it, amd even more divine. 
| And no v, Maria, I know that my dreams 
|of what love wae be are true, and that it 

ou whom I love. 
~ Ke had knelt down beside her and _ rev- 
erently taken her hand inhis. The two 
young heads were very Close together, 
each pair of burning eyes looking into the 
| other's, and, suddenly, a8 if by magic, their 
moutbs met, and ere either of them had 


but she 
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realized the other's action, their lips were 
clinging in a first lover’s kiss. 

“You mast be my little wife, Maria,” 
whispered Filippo, and she drooped her 
head on his shoulder like a flower on its 
stem, but said nothing. 
Then suddenly there was 
clatter up the stone stairs. 

“The padrone!” gasped poor little 
Maria, and without another word she sped 
down the stairs through the courtyard, and 
hid herself within the shelter of her moth- 
er’s house. 

‘**Was that not the little Maria who ran 
past me down the stair? She was like a 
little whirlwind. What brought her?” 

‘Messer Antonio was evidently in great 
good-hamor. He was not looking at Fi- 
lippo when he asked the question; but 
when the lad answered, he turned round 
sharply. 

“She and her mother had heard a 
rumor that you intended increasing their 
rent. [hope it is not so, padrone.” It 
was only the sound of his voice, only the 
tremulousness in it, the tender way in 
which the ‘‘she” fell from the lad’s lips, 
and yet Messer Antonio knew. His 
ruddy cheek turned pale. He faved the 
lad suddenly and looked at him fixedly. 

“Whew!” he said—a_  long-drawn 
whistle, and that was all. Messer Antonio 
cruelly waited for Filippo to speak first. 

“I hope you will not be hard on them, 
padroue, forI love her and have asked 
her to be my wife.” He said it quite 
boldly; it was true that he did not fear 
Messer Antonio. It seemed to me that 
the old man was making a mental calcula- 
tionas to what course he should take. 
He did not look very pleasant when he 
said— 

“You are very young, Filippo.” 

“I shall grow older,” said the lad. 
‘‘Besides everything is so vague as yet. 
We should not want to marry fora long 
time. My wage is not sufficient.” 

“Oh!” quoth Messer Antonio, with a 
sixh of relief. ‘‘Listen tome. Of course 
it is nothing to me; you are not bound to 
do my wishes. Gratitude counts for noth- 
ing in this world, and you are your own 
master. But this very day I made some 
arrangements which I thought might 
please you. They will not interfere with 
your matrimonial engagements, in which, 
of course, you can please yourself entirely. 
Everybody manages their own marriages 
—mismanages, I might say. But if you 
will follow my advice, you could far better 
afford to keep a wife in ,a little while than 


hy warking put your time with me. For 
the matter of that, you were never properly 


apprenticed and are an independent work- 
man. Well, Filippo, to begin the matter, 
you have a inoney-making machine in that 
throat of yours in the shape of a beautiful 
voice.” 

Filippo looked up 
“Why, [thought you 
sing, padrone.” 

“But you have a fine voice, neverthe- 
less, answered the padrone dryly. ‘The 
best tenor in Italy, I think, when it is cul- 
tivated, which it shall be by the finest mas- 
terin the world. Now do not thank me. 
I have private reasons for what I do. A 
grudge which I owe to Brondoni, the tenor 
whom I want supplanted. He thinks he 


heard a great 


much surprised. 
hated to hear me 


to this performance. It seemed to me 
that no one knew it except myself, and I 
counted for nothing, for I was but a violin 
in the orchestra—one voice amongst 
many ; but forall that I knew a great deal, 
and looked forward with no small excite- 
ment to the evening’s performance. 
Well, it is divine music—we all 
that—and as for my Filippo, he was per- 
fect. Thad looked around for Messer 
Antonio, and sure enough I-had found 
him, radiant, glowing with pride, and next 
to him, in the full charm of her young 
womanhood, sat Maria. 

“Dear lad! He has been faithful to 
her, then,” I thought with satisfaction, for 
Maria’s presence with Messer Antonio 
was a sure sign that Filippo was still he: 
betrothed, if not her husband. 

The first part went superbly. Filippo 
surpassed himself; and then suddenly 
there arose, I know not whence, a sinister 
rumor. It was whispered first amongst 
the musicians in the orchestra—whis- 
pered by some with horror, by others with 
derisive smiles and shrugs; and when the 
curtain was over long in rising, I knew the 
report must have reached Filippo, and 
the rumor was—*‘‘Brondoni has stabbed 
himself!” 

It came upon me like a thunderbolt. 
Did Messer Antonio know? I wondered 
that he sat there so erect, so sure of him- 
self, so proud of Filippo’s success, and 
then I trembled at the horror of it all, for 
it meant nothing else but that, through the 
son's instrumentality, the father had made 
away with himself. It was so horrible. 
My poor unsuspecting Filippo singing 
away so lustily for art’s sake, for Maria’s 
sake, for love’s sake; all the time an in- 


know 


strument of revenge—himself innocent 
of all revenge. 

I thought of Giuseppe Nardi. ‘Fore- 
go revenge,” he had said. And then I 


remembered Messer Antonio’s answer: 
“Tam too old to be diverted from my 
purpose,” and it seemed to me that the 
world had become more jangled and ont 
of tune than ever, and that no amount of 
striving could ever put it right. 

Yes, the news travelled to Messer An- 
tonio, for he had become impatient of the 
delay, had asked the reason, and had 
learned it. I saw the ruddy color leave 





his cheeks, the sunken eyes flare up, and 
then suddenly he sank back in his seat, an 
inert mass. Most likely the horror of it 
had burst upon him; perhaps for the first 
time he realized that he had made of the 
son the father’s murderer. 

Maria’s thoughts were revealed in her 
face. Her anxious eyes gazed at the cur- 
tain. Doubtless she was impatient to 
witness her lover’s further triumph, anda 
little anxious withal lest aught should ail 
him. Presently there was commotion on 
the stage behind the curtain. Filippo’s 
young voice rang out lustily, louder than 
any other. 

“Of course we will continue; why not? 








I am sorry, of course; but why should 
Brondoni’s death stop us? A man should 
learn to take a defeat. [tis only cowards 
who kill themselves!” said the bold voice, 
whose owner had never known what it 
was to suffer a day’s unhappiness. ‘And 
he was not worth much — Messer Antonio 
always said he was a villain!” — there 





can sing, the vaia fool! Why, every note 
he sings rings false, as only a villain’s 
notes can sound, and he shall be hissed 
vif the stage yet, and’tis you who shall 
show the pecple what singing means!” 

*“*Can [ do that, padrone?” 

“You can—you shall; you are a mu- 
sicilan. And as for that little revenge of 
mine, it need not concern you. Play into 
my hands, that is all; and as for the little 
Maria, it will be a proud day for her when 
she is the great tenor’s wife!” 

Filippo looked as if the news were too 
good to be true. With a sudden impulse 
he seized Messer Autonio’s toil-worn 
hands and kissed them. 

“‘[ will do all you tell me, padrone,” he 
cried, ‘‘and I will work for your sake and 
for my Maria’s!” 

‘‘That is right,” answered the old man. 
“T trustyou, Filippo; remember that you 
do not disappoint me.” 

And now there must be a little gap in 
my narrative, for I was presently pro- 
nounced to bea finished instrument, and | 
removed to the keeping of a most excel- 
lent musician, and so was at last permitted 
to make music—which needs must be 
the greatest desire of a violin. 

We were all much excited on the even- 


seemed to me almost a cry of exultation 
over the defeated and dead singer. 

“Oh, hush —I pray you hush!” said 
another voice in an agonized whisper. 

The curtain was still down, and we of 
the orchestra could hear, but not the 
audience. 

“I will not hush!” said Filippo impa- 
tiently. Perhaps the thought of his beau- 
tiful sweetheart, and how she had come to 
enjoy Lis success, made him a little ruth- 
less. ‘‘Are we to stop a whole perform- 
auace, because a man has killed himself, 
Nardi?”, 

Then I felt a little relieved, for I re- 
membered that Nardi knew, and would 
surely tell the lad in the gentlest manner 
why it was that he, of all singeis, must 
sing no more that night. 





CONSUMPTION 


in its 
early stages 
can be cured 





ing of which [am about to tell you, for 
there was to be the first representation of 
a great work by the famous master Gluck. 
There was always a great feeling ayainst 
German music in Italy, and it was with | 
difficulty that this work was allowed to be 
performed. I had been with my master | 
to rehearsals, and had been delighted with 
acertain tenor whom all men called Fi- 
lippo Fillippino, but whom [ knew to be | 
my owndear Filippo, who was singing a | 
part which has since been sung by women, 
so fresh was his voice. And all ‘along I 
heard great discussions as to how Bron- 
doni would take his dimissal from his 
post of primo tencre. Of course my 





knowledge that Brondoni was none other | 
than Filippo’s father, added great piquaney | 
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“You must stop!” said Nardi firmly. 

‘You are mad!” cried Filippo. ‘‘Leave 
the stage, Nardi, and ring the curtain up.” 

Then I knew that he must be told, and 
at once. I heard Nardi say again,-— 

“You must not, Filippo! You, of all men, 
must not sing.” 

“Why 1?” cried Filippo furiously. 
“Why J, of all men? What was Bron- 
doni to me that [ must not sing because he 
is dead?” 

There was a little pause, and it seemed 
to me as if Filippo even must have bégun 


to suspect something, for his voice was | 


hoarse when he whispered, *‘Speak !” 

‘“‘He was your father,” said Nardi sim- 
ply. 

*You lie!” 
decisive tones. 

“It is God’s trath,” answered Nardi. 


was the answer, in sharp, 


‘‘He was my rival. We both loved Mad- | 
dalena, Messer Antonio’s daughter — your | 


mother. He won her, married her, and 
deserted her; and this is Messer Antonio's 
revenge.” 

‘Do you know what it is you are say- 
ing?” cried the lad. ‘‘Do you know that 
I have this man’s blood on my head, and 


that if he is my father, I have killed my | 


father? Do yon kuow that [ have worked 
to supplant bim, that my one aim was to 
show the people whata worthless singer he 
was, that [ have driven him to his death, 
and you tell me quietly he is my father? It 
is horrible—horrible!” Noone spoke, and 
then suddenly Filippo cried, ‘‘Where is 
Messer Antonio — my grandfather — that I 
may have my revenge on him?’ 

**Leave revenge,” said Nardi once more. 
‘There has been too much revenge al- 
ready !" 

And so it was that the grest master 
Gluck’s work was not performed in its en- 
tirety, and that gradually the astonished 
audience left the theatre, and | was sad at 
heart indeed, and wondered what end there 
could be to 50 calamitous a story. 


Foralong time I heard vvthing ayre, | 
for Filippo never sang again; but one} 


evening we had been taking part in a 
grand mass that had been performed in the 
cathedral. As we came out of the dark 
church into the still night air, we stumbled 
against a monk, who was crouching in the 
shade of the porch, trying, it seemed to 
me, to hear the notes of the voluntary, 
which the organist was playing. 

**Pardon,” said the monk, as we stum- 
bled against him, and the white face, wan 


in the moonlight, and the voice were Fi- | 


lippo’s; and it seemed to me not unlikely 


that he should have taken his sorrow and | 


his remorse and consecrated them with 
himself to the service of God, not asa 
criminal does, but as a victim. 

Of Messer Antonio aud of Maria, I 
heard that he had endowed the latter with 


all his wealth, and that she was about to | 


be married to a well-known maker of vio- 
lins. Poor litthe Maria! I suppose she was 
not an instrument of very fine tone herself 
—but then we cannot all be violins of Cre- 
mona.—[{Alan Adair, in Murray’s Maga- 
zine. 


Perfeetly Genuine. 


There are at this season of the year so 
many announcements of mark-down sales, 


| AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


| Richard Grant White was one of the 
, Most interesting characters in American 
| literature ; not only because of the eminence 
| of his work, but because of the peculiar 


\isolation in which he kept himself. No 
‘other man so prominent in the sphere of 
| letters was personally so little known, not 


\only to the public at large, but to his 
| fellow writers. 
in the March Atlantic (Houghton, Mifiin 
|& Co., Boston) Mr. Francis P. Church 


speaks of his retiring nature: 

| The whole life of Richard Grant White 
| was passed in New York. He was born 
lthere and he died there, and in all the 
| intervening years his absences from the 
| town were few and vrief. 
a man of fifty-five when, for the first and 
|only time, he crossed the ocean to make a 
visit of three months to England exclu- 
lsively. Yet, long as he lived in New York, 
he never conceived any real affection for 
the great commercial capital. He was asa 
stranger in a strange city. New York, as 
he viewed it, was a mere mining camp, the 
resort of adventurers seeking fortune only ; 
land out of such material the construction 
of a tolerable society seemed to him 
impossible. ‘Living in New York,” he 
used to say, after the buiiding of the 
elevated railways, ‘‘is like living in a 
boiler factory, with rattle and roar above 
and below.” He had no sympathies in 
common with its prevailing spirit, and 
| few social ties outside of his immediate 
| family. 

From first to last he had no intimates 
among the writers of the day. Until the 
establishment of the Authors’ Club, a 
short time before his death, he belonged to 
none of the associations of his craft. He 
lived wholly apart from the ways and the 
sympathies of the literary class around 
him. He went to them neither for applause 
nor for intellectual stimulus. Probably he 
was never conscious of the need of any such 
| support, for throughout his life he was strong 
in hisself-reliance,and felt capable of estima- 
ting properly his own abilities. He was 
not subject to moods of self-depreciation, 
when he craved the encouragement of his 
fellows, but, with perfect bodily bealth 
and thoroughly sound nerves, his intellect 
moved with the precisivn and certainty of 
a well-palanced machine; as he had need 
that it should work, for of necessity Mr. 
White was.a taborions man. during o!! bie 
career, and the more so as he disdained to 
use arts which might have lightened his 
load. He was keenly sensitive about the 
dignity of his profession and the conduct 
becoming a gentleman. He prided him- 
self on never having been an applicant 
for any place or favor. He would not 
elbow his way to a superior seat; for, of 
all Goa’s creatures, the being now de- 
‘scribed as a ‘‘hastler”’ was most odious 
in his eyes. 


Another thoroughly readable article in 
the same number is from Professor Hart 
|}of Harvard, in which he compares the 
speaker of our national House of Repre- 
sentatives to the English premier. In Mr. 
Hart’s opinion, the Speaker is each year 
becoming a more important functionary 
in our Government. He say :— 

Since the legi-lative department in every 
republic constantly tends to gain ground | 
at the expense of the executive, the ! 
Speaker is likelv to become, and perhaps | 
is already, more powerful, both for good | 
aod for evil, than the President of the 
United States. He is Premier in legisla- 
tion; itis the business of bis party that 


he be also Premier iu character, in ability, 
in leadership, and in statesmanship. 


based upon ove cause or another, and so | 


large a proportion of them are found an- | 


fortunately on inspection to be mark-down 
sales only in name, that the public has be- 
come a trifle suspicious, and it now looks 
first to see what firm it is that advertises 
the sale before it places too implicit confi- 
dence in its genuineness. But it is safe 
to say that no one doubts the bona fide 
character of the sale now advertised by 
Mr. J. Henry Norcross, in his popular 
stores at 17 and 18 Tremont Row, and at 
660 and 662 Washington street. In the 
first place, Mr. Norcross has been too long 
known to the Boston public as a merchant 
of absolute reliability to have his assuran- 
ces for a moment doubted; and in the 
second place, the public thoroughly realizes 
that his usual prices are so low that any re- 
duction from them, even though it be but 
a small one, brings his goods at a figure 
below anything offered by any other house. 
The mark-down sale now advertised by Mr. 
Norcross is in consequence of a dissolution 
of partnership, making it necessary to re- 
duce the stock as much as possible; and 
notwithstanding that he has sold all along 
at bottom prices, the pri now offered the 
public are considerably lower. 





Ulcerated sore throat and tonsilitis yield to 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, when all else fail. 


Professor William Graham, professor of 
| political economy in Belfast College, has 
jmadea thorough study of the socialistic 
|problems of the day, as is evident by his 
| recent book, ‘Socialism Old and New,” 
‘which shows not only much research into 
the past, but a comprehensive grasp of the 
| present status of socialism and its future 
prospects. He contributes an article to the 
“March number of the Popular Science 
Monthly (D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
/entitled the ‘‘Supposed Tendencies of So- 
cialism.” He believes that there is at 
|present an increasing tendency towards 
| the concentration of capital : 

The real tendency at present is to the 
greater massing together of separate por- 
tions of capital owned by many capitalists, 
small, great, and of moderate dimensions; 
to the concentration of capital certainly, 
| but not to its concentration in single hands ; 
| to the union of capitals for a common pur- 
pose, while still separately owned. The 
; tendency is to the creation of companies 
}and unions of companies; to the transform- 
ation of the larger businesses into com- 
panies with larger capital, the original 


In an interesting article | 


He was already ! 


DISSOLUTION SALE 


| 


‘Two Large Stocks of Fine Merchandise will be Sold 
Without Regard to Cost. 


This is no misleading advertisement but a true statement, and jp- 
|spection and comparison is invited to prove the same. 
| 


| Special bargains will be given on Hosiery, Gloves, Fine White Cotton 
|Underwear, Hamburgs, Handkerchiefs, Laces, Veilings, Corsets, Trim- 
mings, Ribbons, Yarns, Fancy Goods, and the Most Complete Line o 
TOILET GOODS AND SMALL WARES to be found in the City of Boston, 
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Formerly JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 
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: 





And Nos. 660 and 662 Washington Street, Boston. 


owner retaining a large portion of the criticism of any of those works 
| shares, and possibly a large influence in the | other page however are presented s 
| management, if the business isin a sound | fresh poetic pieces of mine 
icondition. The tendency is also to give| 4 short essay that cannot fail to 
| business ability without capital chances of | 
becoming rich through the management of 
such large concerns, and greatly to increase 
ithe number of directors of industry who, | tress in the past, caused by these san 
| without being large capitalists, may in time | people, is Mr. Richard Malcolm Jotinston’s 
become considerable capitalists. paper on ‘Reading Bores :” 
It may be doubted, however, if this con- | City people are less sorely infested 

bh mesanyetn of capital into organizations these creatures then dwellers 


known as trusts is likely to go much farther | towns and villages, because in th 


| in this country. Legislative investigations | they are less often thrown into compel! 
| purposeless intercourse and have less 


linto the character of these organizations sure for boring and being bored. Rare a 
| have already become popular, and bid fair) js the faculty of reading aloud w 
| to be effective in their work. A thoroughly | curious that so many are fond of 
|delightful article in the same number is what they possess. Unhappy is 

who has intimate friends in that class 
| from the pen of John McBiroy, tn which he |; gicnjons are to be borne dur 7 
| takes the ground where many might not care | joint lives. For of all the infir 
| to follow him, that hypocrisy is working | which mankind are subject, this sam 
mucu guvu w SOcIery. He certainly ad- reading ill and being fond of it is ¢ 


; last whic sre is eve of 
vances strong arguments to substantiste me mich there ts ever hop. 


cause it is the last of whose exist: 
his position. Here is a specimen: can be made aware. Have vou 


Ethics is a constantly developing science. | you of a village or small town 

| What was a high grade vf morality in the | among your friends? Of course you he 
eighteenth century would be avery ordinary | and {am sorry for you, and sympathiz 
one to-day; just as the man who, in our| with you. Yet it is ludicrous to know how 
colonial times, would have been regarded | hopeless and dismal you often seem under 
as neat and cleanly in his person, would | the load of that friendship’s one vast e¢ 
seem a good deal of a sloven to-day. Then,|cumbrance. You hear your friend read 
as now, men and women assumed to be/ Yoa see how cordially he enjoys both th 
much cleaner, morally and physically, than | pleasure received and that imparted. See 
they really were, and by sheer force of per- | ing all this, what chance of escape is ther 
sistence and habit became really cleaner|for you? You cannot complain of ! 
than they at first pretended to be. Persons|faulty pronunciation and more faulty 
with the bump of approbativeness highly | emphasis, knowing that, if you do, you 
developed constantly forge to the front on | willlose him forever. You cannot ru 
| lines which they think will win them the | away, foreseeing that when he meets you 
j esteem of their fellows, and the latter fol. {again he will pay you double. You den 
| low with unequal steps, first showing out- | n0t stop him to discuss an idea in the arti- 
'ward respect and conformity to etter/cle, because you know that before bh 
ideas and practices, and then making them | utters a word in answer he will go back 


every one who reads it, affording a 
belated revenge for many moments 


{ 





more or less of realities in their lives. 


The March number of Lippincott’s 


the beginning, and read it all ovef again s 
as to have the case distinctly put for th 
argument, and this he will repeat ever 
time you manifest a disposition to dispaw 


Magazine (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila-| So you just keep still and silent until he is 
| delphia) might well be called a Walt|through. Would that you could feel eve 
| Whitman pumber; as it contains several of | “®e" 45 if you were entirely safe! Yet t 
| = smallest imprudence will cost you a good 
; his latest poems, “‘Some Personal and Old| deal. When, after takiag a long breath 
}age Memoranda” from his pen; besides a | he looks squarely at you and asks h yw you 
| sympathetic essay regarding him as poet | like e Fen - opened eo answer that you 
| i were pleased. you do not, taking for 
pe rape 43 ota cages ra omnes Te granted that you did not fully understand 
| raubei. e old poet Ww .c— in whole or in part, he will read it agai! 
| About myself at present. I will soon | straightway. 
jenter upon my 73d year, if I live—have » lie oti 
| passed an active life, as country school- : 

‘teacher, printer, carpenter, author and The First and Best. 
| journalist, domiciled in nearly all the The success of one or two of the best 
; United States and principal cities, North | endowment societies has given rise to maa) 
|and South—went to the front (moving | new societies, some of which may be 4 
jabout and occupied as army nurse and | right, but many of which should be closely 
|missionary) during the Secession war, | investigated. A society which has ‘rm 
| 1861 to "65, and in the Virginia hospitals | established itself, and in which implicit 
, and after the battles of that time, tending | confidence may be placed, is the Order of 
| the Northern and Southern wounded alike | the Fraternal Circle. This is the origina 
| —worked down south and in Washington | Two-Year Endowment society. It number 
| city arduously three vears—contracted the | now 11,000 members, scattered in 13 dif 

paralysis which I have suffered ever since | ferent states. It has paid $42,000 in sick 

| and now live ina little cottage of my | benefits, and it has at present $110,000 i 
| own, near the Delaware in New Jersey. | its reserve fund. Members receive $15 5 
| My chief book, unrhymed and unmetrical | week in case of sickness or disability, 22d 
| (it has taken thirty years, peace and war, | $200 at the end of two years; and the is 
; “a borning”) has its aim as onee said, ‘to | tial fee and assessments are kept at a 10% 
| utter the same old human critter—but now | figure. Organizers are offered the mo 

in Democratic American modern and /liberal terms, The general superintende® 

scientific conditions.” Then I have pub-/is William Hamilton, 62 Boylston street 

lished two prose works, “Specimen Days,” | Boston. An attested report is mace to 

and a late one, ‘“‘November Boughs.” (A|Commonwealth of Massachusetts ei 
| little volume, ‘‘Good Bye my Fancy,” is}month. In the report of February /. the? 
| 800n to be out.) Ido not propose here to | were on hand securities to the face val 
| enter the much-fought.fleld of the literary | of $80,000, 
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Chinese Justice. 


many respects the Chinese are a most 
rational and practical race. London Truth 
relates a case in point. During a recent 
anti-forergn-devil riot at some place be- 
tween Teng-tu and Kaiping, the mob, by 
way of emphasizing its patriotic motives, 
ietroyed a good length of the railway that 
vad recently been carried through the dis- 
-siet. ‘The local Mandarin, instead of using 
he forces under him to quell the riot, sent 
‘he eoldiers to assist in the pious work. 
rie embankments were leveled for some 

stance and the rails thrown into the river, 
and an attempt was made to destroy the 


In 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Cannibalism in Hayti. 





The Haytians term the sacrifice of a 
human victim the offering of ‘‘the goat 
without horns,” a eaphemism for which we 
can find many parallels, writes Maj. A. B. 
Ellis in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Louisiana is, fortunately, free from this 
horrible talnt, but, from the numerous 
instances given by St. John, there can be 
no doubt that the immolation of young 
people, generally girls, is not uncommon 
in Hayti. He tells us of a scene witnessed 
by a French priest in the district of 
Arcahaye in 1869. This man had persuad- 


ed some of his parishioners to disguise 
him as a negro, and to take him to witnes: 
the voodoo ceremonies. All went on in 
the manner that has already been descrlb- 
ed till after the sacrifice of a white goat 
and fowl, when a young man came and 
knelt before the queen and said: ‘“O 
Maman, I have a favorto ask. Give us, 
To please me | to complete the sacrifice, the goat without 


ms Kinder, the head engineer of the 
ve, laid the state of the case before the 
roatoi of Tienstin, who is the head director 
‘the undertaking. The Toatoi sent for 
che Mandarin, and addressed him thus : 
To please yourself and friends you have 
jestroyed the railway track. 


you will put it back just as it was before. | horns.” The queen gave a sign of assent, 
if, one month from today, the trains are not | the crowd in the shed separated, and there 
ryoning as before, you lose your head, and | wasa child sitting with its feet bound. 


lily and ancestors are disgraced. 
der estimates the damage and loss 
yw non-ranning of trains at 50,000 taels 
out $65,500), which sum you will have 
to pay out of your own funds to the com- 


a 
} 


In an instant a rope, already passed 
through a block, was tightened, the child's 
feet flew up toward the roof, and the king 
approached it with a knife. The loud 
|Shriek given bythe victim aroused the 
j Frenchman to the truth of what was really 
For Jabor, all your officials, soldiers,| going on. He shouted, ‘Oh, spare the 
snd townsfolk will work as you direct, re-| child!” and would bave rushed forward, 
iving no money for their labor; and all| but he was seized and hurried from the 
salaries are stopped till the repairs are | spot by his friends. There was a short 
mplete. I shall appoint a Board of Pun-| pursuit, but he escaped, and, on reaching 
shment to return with you, with power to| the town, strove to induce the police to 
worture and imprison any one who makes | hasten to the place. They would, how- 
e least disturbance or trouble.” j;ever, do nothing till the morning, when 
lhe Mandarin begged for mercy on the/|they accompanied him to the scene of 
ea that, as the country was all under | sacrifice, and found the remains of the 
water, he could not possibly get mud and | feast and the boiled skull of the child. 
stone, wherewith to build the embankments. 
[he Toatoi saw the force of this plea and | 
said he would give himachance. Hecould | , 
pull down any ae his forts he liked in order | Mrs. gp ge mg Tommy! That is 
to provide material for the repair of the |"0 W8Y for you to talk. Even if your 
x z ns _, | little playmate is wrong in what he says 
railway, and he would give him three hould m § ys, 
months after the railway was completed to | wT should uot call him a liar. . 
rebuild his forts at his—the Mandarin’s— | shoes age | not, ma? I can lick him 
wnexpense. In rather under three wecks Tribune » an’ he knows it.—Chicago 
the trains were running again, and they are | : 
vow rebuilding the forts. How long would | ™ ’ : 
thave taken to bring about the same re- | Small in Size but Great in the Saving of 
sults in England? Time. 


The time saving machines that have been 
| invented during the last twenty years have 
/had the effect of greatly increasing the 
| ability of mankind to produce @ vast quan- 

¢ 


tity af wark in a chart tima ina «a the 
| Most interesting of these recently produced 
for correspondence as liberally as with | ig qa very simple little affair—an automatic 
matches or soap, says Harper's Bazar. |time stamp. It is destined soon to be in 
Equally important is it that these be kept | general use, for its great saving in the time 
athand. Lfto write a note a woman must | of business men, and the perfect accuracy 
get her paper out of a box in an up-stairs | with which it does its work, are too obvious 
jureau drawer, hunt for her bottle of ink |to need any comment. This little stamp 
in the rear of a cupboard out of reach of | contains in its simple mechanism a per- 
the children, and has but one pen, rusty | fectly accurate clock; and the machine is 
with disuse, she is apt to think about it | so arranged that a touch of the hand upon 
some time before she can contrive enough | small disc prints upon the paper, not 
eisure to get her implements together, | only the name of the firm or owner of the 
and by that time to write a note does not | stamp, and the day of the year and also the 
seem so necessary after all. ..|month, but it prints the hour and the 
Thus begin those small acts of inciviiity | minute. In addition to this, it prints the 
that grow to be great acts of immorality | character of the document—whether it is a 
and bad manners. Sucha woman will re-| receipt or an ackhowledgment, or whatever 
turn from a yisit toa friend without as- | jts character may be. This little machine 
suring her of her safe return, and acknowl- | costs oaly about $15, and leaving its per- 
edging the courtesy and pleasure she has | fect accuracy entirely out of the account, 
neeived. She will omit to thank for | jt will more than pay for itself in the time 
books loaned and patterns borrowed. She | jt will save any busy man in one week. 
will break engagements without warniog | Another simple but most serviceable device 
and without regret. The joys and sorrows | js the autographic employees’ time register. 
fher friends will pass by without her| This machine is used by employers who 
giving any sigu. She will neglect to|wish to ascertain the exact moment at 
tuswer pertinent and important inquiries. | which their employees arrive aud depart. 
At length the time will come when she will} Not only will this simple device entirely 
keep the stamps sent for her reply re-| obviate the necessity of having a time- 
morselessly and without conscience. | keeper, but it is indeed much more accurate 











TOMMY FELT SAFE. 


Civility by Post. 


Of course every woman onght to keep 
erseif supplied with the proper materials 








HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


Inspection and Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT. 
January 1, 1891. 





ASSETS. 
Cash in Office and Bank . ‘ . ‘ ‘ $56,592.89 
Premiums in course of Collection . ‘ 127,992.00 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liens . ‘ 423,470.00 
Bonds and Stocks, market value ° . ° 767,363.24 
Real Estate ‘ . . ° 4,461.23 
Interest accrued, but not due , ‘ 28,602.14 


Total Assets 


Premium Reserve ; 
Reserve for claims not due 
Capital Stock 

Net Surplus 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders 


Total Liabilities, including Capital and Surplus . 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


LIABILITIES. 








- $1,408,481.50 


$820,184.40 
16,650.86 
$500,000.00 





71,646.15 
$571,646.15 571,646.15 
$1,408,481.50 


WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
FRANCIS B. ALLEN, Second Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


C, E, ROBERTS, Manager, 


HOME SITES, 


NO MORTGAGES. 
NO INTEREST, 
NO TAXES, 


WOLLASTON PARK. 


The beautiful suburb on the Old Colony R. R., 
only 15 minutes out; 84¢ cent fares. 

All improvements made free of cost to pur- 
chaser. Streets graded and gravelled. Concrete 
sidewalks laid. Water pipes laid. Every induce- 
ment to builders. 

There are only 172 lots out of 600 left for sale. 
There are some of the best, however, among 
these. Twenty-eight houses have been bullt or 
are in process of construction. 

Price of lots, 6 to 15 cents per foot. 
to 60x80 to 120 ft. 

First paymevt, $10; balance weekly or monthly. 

Spring is coming, do not delay. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 


13 SCHOOL STREET. 


Sizes, 40 


HAVING FINISHED 


TAKING STOCK 


English women make far greater use Of | and reliable than any man can be; for it 


the post than we do in this country. 
thing is an excuse for the timely missive | picion. 


Any- | grants no favors, and is entirely above sus- | 
Both of these little machines are | 


in which everything is dainty but the pen- | on exhibition at the offices of the Automatic | 


manship. “I will come to-day,” “‘Unavoid-| Time Stamp & Register Co., 71 Sudbury 
ably detained,” “I have learned a new | street. 
stitch,” “I will meet you at the Grosve- | ieiitevie 
vor,” “I missed you at Lady B.’s — or, | FAIR WARNING. 

at the Tea and Toast Guild,” as the case | 
may be. ‘Let me give you the first come! Lady (who has determined to rid her 
[ Dick Protyn’s,” ete., ete. Such are the|pet dog -- fleas)—Have you anything 
white wings that are constantly fluttering | that will kill fleas? 

= emoky Loacee. make y’r skin smart.—Good News. 

Boston, April 27, 1889. 

We have used Tuttle’s Condition and 
orm Powders for the past three years 
with our own horses, and with very satis- | 
‘actory results. As our horses speak for | 
emselves any one can consult the. at 268 
Purchase street, Boston. 


HANDY & WATERHOUSE. | 





| ‘I should be pleased to have you recom- 
mend my house,” remarked Mrs. Perkins 
to the new boarder. 

“Thanks,” he replied, “I will speak to 
Signor Succi about it.”—Munseys’s 
Weekly. 


W 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physieten. retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary 
Bae formals pi -F vegetable remedy for the 
8 an nt cure of Consumption 
ncnitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also @ positve and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Neryous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative wers in 


a 


) -EVANS'S 
Ding Room, Provision Store 








ities Sndithi thousands of cases, desiring to relieve human 

AND : | suffering, | a — pune of cparae to all who 

BAKERY wish it, this German, ch or English, 

9 I< Ys | with full direction og ws ring OF using. Sent 

5&97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts., paper: Wa. Norns, 60 Peveam aemsing this 
j aw. Ts v 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


{ find that I still have a good line of 


Suitings and Trouserings 


Left, of which I shall be pleased to make to order 
in first-class style. By so doing it will call fora 


GREAT DISCOUNT 


Draggist’® New Boy—Yes’m, but it'll | 


From the Regular Prices, 


But I have got to do it in order to make room for 
my SPRING GOODS. 


T. S. CALVIN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


868 Washington St., Corner Oak St. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED 


— BY < 


The Eastern lnvestment Co, 


17 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital 
subscribed, $1,300,000. Surplus, 
$152,000. 


This company has been in active operation 14 
years, has always paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent. and is now paying 7 per cent. regularly. It 
invests its funds only in improved real estate in 
large Eastern cities. Its securities have never 
sold for less than par and are now selling for 
$107 per share for a short time only. Send for 
full particulars 











35 Pemberton Sq., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1800, 


Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1800, $19,082,849 16 


RECEIPTS. 


ror rremMiums.......e.. 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Losa, less 
TAXCB..... 000 C6 recccee 


$2,901,838 46 


983,602 39 


8,785,440 85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
$1,373,323 28 

257,217 00 


293,372 27 
588,376 49 
Total paid to Policy- 
Holders ......+ cvcoss $2 512,288.99 
Amount paid for Com. 
missions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery, and all 
other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies 
Amount paid for Ac- 
crued Interest on In- 
vestments purchased 
during the year....... 





Death Claims ....cecseee 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments ....+«+++ 
Cancelled and Surren- 
dered Policies ........ 
Distribution of Surplus 





514,089 27 


4,733 50 8,081,111 76 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1890,.... $19,887,178 25 
Market value of Securi- 


ties over Ledger Cost 846,782 89 
Interest and Rents ac- 
drued Dec, 21, 1830.... 227,514 52 
Net Premiums in course 
of collection.....+++««. 191,178 64 1,265,476 05 





Gross Assets, December 31, 1890, $21,102,654 30 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachu- 
setts Standard 4 per 





CONE. .occcceces ¢ c0ceene $18,786,609 62 
Balance Distributions 
UMPAIA cccccccsscccoces 87,987 54 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved...... 197,527 00 19,072,124 16 
$2,030,530 14 


Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.— 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are issued 
at the old life rate preminm—ANNUAL CaSH 
distributions are paid upon ALL Policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on 
application to the company’s office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary. 


FLORIDA VIA CLYDE LINE. 


Only direct route to Jacksonville; lowest rates 
and best accommodations for alljclasses of passen- 
gers; three trips ree week from New York; take 
this line and avoid rough passage along New Eng- 
land coast. For complete information apply to 


J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern Agt., 
322 Washington St., Boston, 








° COWEN & CD, 


Special Notice. 


We desire to call the attention 
of the 


LADIES | 


of Boston and New England to 
our choice collection of the latest 


Survopean Novelties in 


OSS, TTUMMngS 


We can with perfect assurance 


make the statement that we carry 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


altern scarcely shows, while that side of a 
| cretonne or sateen is almost entirely blank. 
To women who are clever with pencil and Niece: fact has made it ag oe 

| brash and who have some idea of design, | ™8ny articles made of such fabrics an 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BKAC, 


FEURUARY 2A, ty9) 


J. A. JONES & CO, 


19D AVON STREET, 
Have a large assortment of JAp- 


the following bit in regard to electric It 
| lighting, from the Fortnightly Review, is 
| so full of suggestions that I need not give 
| elaborate reasons for quoting it. ‘‘So far,” | 
| writes someone who has made electricity a | 
| study, ‘‘the artists have not kept pace with | 
| the engineers, and most of the pendants | 
and electroliers found at present are want- 
ing singularly in imagination and grace. 
| They are far too heavy and clumsy for the 
light lamps that they support. The lines 
and curves are conyentional and ungrace- | 
| ful, and the lamps are often so placed that 
they shed their light directly in our eyes in- 
stead of reflecting itfrom the objects that 
should be illuminated by them. The shape 





of the lamps themselves should be consid- 
ered and worked into the design, so that 
the whole may be harmonious, a quality in 
which the present models are deficient, 
electric lamps generally appearing as if 
they had been stuck or hung on as an after- 
| thought. 

“So far designers of electric light fit- 
tings are too much the slaves of precedent, 
| aectved from their experience with gas, 
| candles, oil, torches, and other relics of the 
past, forgetting that the of the 


| holders of all these lights are determined 





shapes 


| are greatly in demand. 
| wise” 
| Saxe Holme’s charming story of ‘*The One- | 


|use others ander great disadvantage. 
will therefore be good news to the users 
of such goods that machinery has at last 
been perfected for printing them exactly 
alike on both sides. This is done in the 
most elaborate patterns and in all possib'e 
variety of colorings. The printing on the 
two sides is done simultaneously, and the 
patterns on both faces coincide to the 
width of athread. When such goods are 
used for curtains or other draperies, there- 


| fore, they look exactly alike on both sides, 


and as though ‘he patterns had been woven 
in with colored threads. 

Goods of this kind are now being made 
in a great variety of textures and patterns, 
and consequently artistic designs in them 
“A word to the 
Remember 


should be sufficient. 


| Legged Dancers,” all people who are hid- 


| ing lights under bushels the while you are 


trying to find an agrecable way of earning 
| your right to live. 


| There have been a great many deaths | 


among people whom the world has learned 


month, but for association’s sake few will 
be more regretted, among people who have 


ANESE CROCKERY which they are 
selling very low, comprising Fire 
Proof Teapots, Baking Dishes, Cups 
and Saucers, Bowls, &c. Also a 
large line of German Favors. A 
large stock of English Hair Brushes 
from 25 cts. to $2.00 each, Whisk 
Brooms and Feather Dusters for 10 
cts., Tooth Brushes, bristles war- 
ranted not to come out, for 25 cts., 
Pocket Books and Bags, &c. 

| All our goods at reduced prices. 





to know and reverence during the past | 


the of a clear | Ce gone on a pilgrimage to Stratford-on- 


J.A. JONES & CO. 


| - 


CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 


Is NOW AT 


315 Washington Street, 


| Opp. 
| Milk St. 


| 


Opp. the 
Old South. 


Down Stairs. 


the LARGEST, BEST SELECT-| " necessity leaving 


space them, for the Avon than that of Miss Maria C. Chatta- | 
ED and LOWEST PRICE? line 


above escape of 
way, the elder of the two sisters who for 


of Trimmings to be shown in Bus- 
ton or New England 

We have exclusive 
the famous 


‘Jane Hading Trimming 


To be used on the Waist and Hip, 
and exhibit a cholec line of these 
goods in Black and Colored Silk, 


COHEN’S 
Rellable Trimming Store, 


9 WINTER STREET. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


TRESNONT 
BOSTON. 


ilas constantly on haw! a large and choice as 
sortwwent of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Werldingrs, Funcrals, ete Deoorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mall, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prnees 0 per cent. lower than those o} any other 
Florist in the city Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunlay will reeeive prompt attention. Open 
yveninas uni! v.50 PM... Saturdays, 10.30 P.M. 


LADIES’ 


HAIR DRESSING PARLOR 


W. KK. LYON, Propricter, 


(Formerly with Gerlach & Steuer,) 


NO. 129 TREMONT STREET, 


Cor. Winter St, 


o34 


M 


over “Whitney's , 


BOSTON. 


The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, 
2 Park Building, cor. Park Sq. and Boylston street, 


Have akied to their business a preparatory 
branch, viz., cutting. fitting aad draping costumes. 
Any lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre- 
| ey for her seamstress. They also carry a very 

ne line of foreign goods. is 


Mr. HARRY BENSON, 
V ice Cultivation (Ralian method), 
Sight-singing (Tonic Sol-fa and 


methods), and Pianc. 
34 Muste Mal! Building, Beston. 


control of 


hot and foul air, andalso by the condition 
that they must be within reach of the 
taper or match usec for lighting them. 
Not till they realize fully their freedom 
trom these two limitations will designers 
begin to appreciate the artistic possibilities 
of the new illuminant, and give us original 
designs of flying figures, birds, and ca: ved 
Cupids, delicate chain work, faintly tinted 
glass, and china powdered with flowers. 


upward of twenty years have had the 
custody of Shakspere’s birthplace. Miss 
Chattaway had reached her seventy-eighth 
year, but until very recently proudly filled 
her office of show woman without remis- 
sion. She has received in her time any 
number of royalties and celebrities and 
hosts of American pilgrims to this shrine, 
who will recall her. It seemed, and duubt- 

“Bright centre lights ,foreshorten dis- | !€8s W4S, & positive pleasure to the old lady 
tances, and enhance the feeling of narrow- | %0 show travelers through the little wood 
which cleverly arranged lamps, jand plaster two-storied cottage in Strat- 
| placed so as to brighten the sides and cor- 








] 
ness, 


@ud 1 ter wuwe ate whittle tue 


Entrance at No, 2 Harvard PI. 


SAMUEL ROGERS 
FLORIST, 
| 


565 WASTING TON STREET. 


| (Under the Adams Ilouse). 
| . 
| Flowers on all Occasions. 


ae GREENHOUSES, Brush Hill Road, 
Milton. 


ford-on-Avon, aud to point out with pride | 


vers, should heip to dissipate. Modern 
heavy brase models of dragons, griffins 
jand dolphins are to be especially recom- 
mended as electric lamp holders, as good 
and inexpensive designs are to be bought, 
but they should always be fixed with the 
‘lights hanging downward, not crawling up 
the wall, like poor overladen insects carry- 
ing luminous eggs. Very highly ornament- 
ed fittings will often have a common ap- 


vive William” first saw the light. 
MARGARET FAIRFAX. 





istering angel, thou, Jennie.” 
on my forehead and be an angel, dear. 

The Trimmings Make the Dress. 

[It is hardly necessary to attempt 

prove to the 


any woman necessity 


pearance. Grace, simplicity, and beauty 
of form and color should be sought before 
everything.” 


of suitable trimmings for a dress. The 


do for a room; they make all the difference 
between one that is unattractive, and one 


trimmings do for a dress what furnishings | 


"a1. | 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow a min. | 
Rub Salvation Vil 


to | 


; 
} 


sr. 


Doesn’t this open a broader field for de- 
signers, or at all events a fresher one than 
that afforded by carpets and wall papers 
and artistic bindings for what are too often 
; uninteresting books? The possibility of 
| effective illumination in drawing-room and 

hall have become, by the introduction of 
|} electricity into our houses, immeasurable. 

Now let those of us who have brains set 

them vigorously to work, that we may 
make the moat of them. 

| And here are opportunities in another, 
but kindred direction. In scarcely any de- 
| partment of domestic manufacture has 
‘there been more notable progress toward 
| the beautiful and artistic than in the pro- 
; duction of printed goods. A generation 
}ago these fabrics were chiefly confinea to 
might be ser- 





| “‘sixpenny calicoes,” which 
viceable for kitchen use, but in color and 
}pattern were often hideous to behold. 
Happily, growthof taste and mechanical 
ingenuity kept equal and rapid pace. Later 
years have shown us calicoes even that 
were really beautiful, while printed cam- 
| brics, lawns, challies and other light fab- 
rics rivalled in colorings and patterns the 
choicest products of theloom. Many of 
the heavier print cloths, too, such as 
sateens and cretonnes, were a boon to the 
economical housewife. 

One serious defect of all these goods, 
however, has been that they have “right 
and wrong sides.” The colors are printed 
,on one side only, and while in the sheer 
| China silks they ‘‘print through,” so as to 
‘make both sides alike, in the heavier linens 
and cottons they do not do sd. On the 

' wrong” side even of thin cambrics the 


that is beautiful and pleasing to the eye. 


for the display of good taste in dress than 
in the trimmings. So thoroughly do 


tention to select their trimmings at a store 
where the best and largest assortment is 
jexhibited; and if ther go to any other 


better. Most of the ladies of Boston, and 
in fact many scattered throughout all New 
England, know that the best assortment of 
dress trimmings—the largest, completest, 
and best selected—is to be found at at 8S. 
Cohen's & Co., 9 Winter street. It not in- 
frequently happens that the best assort- 
ment is accompanied by high prices, making 
customers pay for the privilege of making 
the best selection; but this is not the case 
at Cohen’s, for here are to be found, not 
only the greatest varieties in trimmings, 
but absolutely the lowest prices for the 
same quality of goods anywhere in New 
England. They have exclusive control of 
the celebrated Jane Hading trimming, 
which is so serviceable and popular. The 
season has now come for making gowns 
for spring and summer. All suitable 
trimmings will be found at 9 Winter street. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, Optician, 
3233 W. Street, 


Church. 
or Boylston St. 
ARE. 


In nothing else is there greater opportunity 


women know this that it is always their in- 


place itis simply through ignorance of a 


160 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO.., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 


3 °PTreMPLE PLACE 


THE BREATH OF SPRING 


TS IN THE AIR. 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 
Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c., 
or for Easter alleluia« [5 cts,50 cts a doz}, Rosa 
bel, or Our Kaster Offering [1> cts., $1.44 doz},a 
Cantata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


shouk! wind up the season bv practicing 
Cantatas as Don Munio [¢1.50, $13 3 doz. . Wreck 
of Hesperus [35cts., $2.40 doz.}. 9ist Psalm [60 
ets.. $5.40 doz.) Ballard. [Send for our list of i 
Cantatas. ]} 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Can- 
tatas, like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1.50 doz 

Lewis, or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 ct 
$3.60 doz.], or Ra:nbow Festi,al [20 cts., $! 
doz.} Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part int 
brilliant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festiva 
cts., $3.60 doz.) New Flower Queen [60 cts., 3 
doz.}, Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., ? 
doz.], Gipsey Queen [60 ets., $5.40 doz.] Send for 
Lists. 
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Mach aitractive Exhibition Music is 
found in School Collections. 
Children’s School Sougs [35 cts., $3.60 doz. . 
Golden Boat (50 cts.) charming action songs YF 
Mrs. L. O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [3 

cts., $3 doz.] 


Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
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you CAN STILL BUY 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


The brand is 


“Ta Coronela.” 


rever made, 
riff 


—_— 


For 10 Cents. 


The bes and no change in it 


gince the 


GEO. W. NICHOLS, Manfr, Key West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Glaar Co. 


ROSTON and NEW YORK. 
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He Read the Newspapers. 


Kinglake Was as precise In memory as 
epigraumatic in remark as ever, and his 
observal s continued to be po less quaint 
and ut non than those we had long 
recog! ias peculiartohim. The present 
writer, says Blackwood’s Magazine, sitting 
stable with him one evening when one 
who long ago Was a leading advocate of an 
importa policy entered the room, 
ybsers [ suppose, Kinglake, you knew 
Mr when you were in the House?” 
“Yes, yes, | knew him—a clever man till 
he destroyed his intellect.” ‘Good 
heavens! how? surely not * * ®* ” 
We were about to venture on a wild sur- 
ise, when he continued—Destroyed his 
otelle vy reading the newspapers.” 
No explanation was vouchsafed of this 
racula iverance; but in these days, 
when s any derive not only their inform- 
ation but their opiniosus from ap indis- 
‘iminate flooding of their minds with 
light from the press, it may not be deemed 
unsuggestive. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
and Insuranee Co. 


Inspection 


rHE BosTON 
BULLETIN 


REPORTED FOR COMMERCIAL 


The twenty-(ifth annual statement of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 


sorance Co. appears in another column, and 
weare pleased to note that the company 
bas gained in assets and added to its sur- 
sus. aside from increasing its premium 
nerve fund. The company, in fact, has 
md a most prosperous year, far exceeding 


the expecta’ions of its officers. From the 


form of policy which the company issues, 
the sound indemnity that is offered and its 
honorable dealings with its patrons, it has 
gained a most worthy reputation with 


manufacturers and steam users generally. 


During the past year, the company has 
furnished specifications and plans for the 
proper construction of boilers and steam 


plants for hundreds of concerns throughout 
the country, and, in every case, testimon- 
ials have been received of the good economy 
obtained 


The New England Department, which 
comprises Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
thusetts and Rhode Island. vccupies the 
frst floor of the buildings Nos. 34 and 35 


Pemberton Square, Boston, and is under 
the management of Mr. C. E. Roberts, who 
bas, for Lhe past six years, so successfully 
conducted the affairs of this department. 
The inspection department consists of a 
corps of ten well trained, able and practical 
@en, headed by Mr. Frank S. Allen, Chief 
Inspector, well known throughout New 


England, and one might say the United 
States, as an expert of large experience. 


Under his supervision, the department has 


been thoroughly reorganized’ and changes 
made to meet the views of the company. 


Spring Excursions Across the Continent. 


Three delightful sight-seeing spring tours 
lavebeen arranged “by Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb, with the date of departure 
from Boston Monday, April 20th. All 
of these parties will make essentially 
the same outward journey, and visit 
the same resorts in California, the return 
Toutes in one case being over the Central 


Pacific and the Denver and Rio Grande lines 
‘trough the grandest scenery of the Sierra 
Nevada, W absatc hand Rocky Mountains; 


While the other parties will visit the Pacific 
Northwest and return over the Northern 


’ Pacific Railroad via the Yellowstone Park, 
ut Of these parties also making an excur- 


BOSTON 
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(Established 1862.) 


| A WEEKLY PAPER for THOUGHTFUL 
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onto Alaska. The dates of their last 
Witter excursions to California are March 
and 10, the latter being also the date of 


‘heir last grand Mexico excursion. Circu- 
ars descriptive of these tours can be ob- 
‘ined at the company’s office, 296 Wash- 
gton street, opposite School street. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


on juty to inform others of my suc- 
fone Piating spoons, castors, jewelry, ete. The 
by. et | cleared $27.50, and in three weeks $30. 


y g the Lake tiectric Co., Englewood, 
bor #2 get circulars. Six months ago I was 
How | uavea nice 


Ui the Product of $3 invested in a Piater. 
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OUR TREATMENT OF 


THE .”. FEET 


a . is reliable in every respect. 
WCE MANICURE FIRST CLASS 
10 Temple Pl., Boston, over KB. HM. Sterns. 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 
ee 
y ANTED.—The consent of 10,000 Smokers, 
—to nt ay r 180 “NICK. 
EL” Cigars filled Watch, b 
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{HAVANA CIGAR Co., Winston, N. C. 
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New York Office, 15 Wall St., 


Issue Mercantile and Traveller’s Cred- 
its, availeble in all parts of the world 
through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co,, Limited, 
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And their Correspondents. 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges and 
Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, Cali 
fornia and the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


The Unite States Savings Bank 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit at 


Following Rates, Subject to Change: 
Six Months, 5 Per Cent. 
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HOTEL ." 


about doubles its capacity, 


taurant.” 


i 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


{49 Province.Court, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOTELS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 
Kuropean Plan. Booms §1 per Day and 
Upward. 
During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
arged ty a new and handsome addition which 
All the latest improve. 


ments have been placed in the new building, with 


a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 


necting with the old well known “Taylor's Res 


Ww aL LIAM TAYLOR, , Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW ron, 


On the Serepenn plan. Rooms $1 and upward 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 


night and da F. J. ALLEN, Propri e 
FE. A. KEITH, Manager. etna 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 





Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


Aj quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence 


U. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. 


MASS, 


The Leading Commercial Hote). 
H. Cc. FERGUSON, 


Proprtico:. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


| Free carriage to and from the depot. Mates, 
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Invitations, Etc., 
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No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
ew” Take Elevotor ' to Room 14, 


CONSUMPTION, 
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T. A. ‘Slocum, mM. Ces 181 Pearl Sti. N. ¥- 


STONINGTON LINE. 


$3 to NEW YORK. 


Seats im Reclining Chair Car Free. 





Sundays excepted, at 6.30 Pp. M., arriving at Ston- 
ngton at 9.20 P. M., and New York, at 6.00 
o’clock next morning. 
Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash- 
ington rest and at station, Park Square, Boston. 
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CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


wer Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


| Spring Lan © 
Express trains leave Park Square stations daily, | 13 Sp ad es 








1 & 3 Spring Lane, 
OUR COOKING I8 FIRST-CLASS. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO., « Propricters. 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythieg first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
at a discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S; 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, a Oysters, &c. 


Boston. 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


VENTILATION 


WITHovuT EstPosvuRe. 


The Newton Centre, or Caldwell Window 
Ventilator Company, 


Can now be found at 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


THE ECERS 
ROEGS Nfoys 


Have been awarded the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL at the late ME- 
CHANICS FAIR, 


GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, 


176 TREMONT STREET, 


Tremont Theatre Building. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Hollis Street Theatre, this week, 
there have been frequent changes of bill, 
exhibiting the varied talents of the Kendals 
and their very gifted company, in a range 
of dramatic work reaching from the seri- 
ous and intensely dramatic interest of ‘All 
for Her,” to the light and graceful comedy 
ot “Impulse” and ‘‘A Scrap of Paper.” 
All the performances have been well at- 
tended and warmly appreciated, as indeed 
may well be the case, since it is all too 
rarely that Boston is favored with so long 
a season of thoroughly high-class plays, 
interpreted with such finished art. Each 
play given supplies, to immediate enjoy- 
ment and to tradition, at least one er two 
memorable impersonations; and it will be 
a shallow memory which can easily lose 
toueh of Mr. Kendal’s Hugh Trevor, great- 
hearted, brilliant and reckless, moving to 
his death 


“With a smile on his face, 

And with a gallant grace, 

As though he went to tournament, or a hunting 
holiday”; 


or Mrs. Kendal's Susan Hartley, so instinct 
with large and gay and gracious sweetness 
of womanhood; or Mr. Barnes’ Silchester, 
with its grand simplicity and faithfulness ; 
or Mr. Dodson’s delicious Fargus, or Miss 
Campbell's fresh and radiant youth, as arch 
and merry Lucy Franklin. Such as these 
are portraits to gladden and enrich the 
galleries of our castles in Spain. The 
weeks of the Kendals’ stay are among the 
brightest and most fortunate of our dra- 
matic year, and their going, in the near 
future, will leave a distinct sense of loss 
and regret. 

At the Tremont Theatre, vivacious Annie 
Pixley has pleased large audiences with her 
hearty and pleasant acting in two _ per- 
formances of ‘*The Deacon's Daughter,” 
and seven of her new war-play, ‘‘Kate”; a 
drama replete with thrilling incidents and 
in which her impersonation of a plucky 
loyal and loving woman is very earnest and 
pleasing. 

At the Boston Theatre, the Howard 
Atheneum Specialty Company has drawn 
enormous houses and done clever work 
within variety limits. At the Globe Thea- 
tre Lydia Thompson, in a farce-comedy 
called ‘*The Dazzler,” has fascinated the 
grandsons of her once admirers, as doubt- 
less she will fascinate generations yet 
unborn. At the Boston Museum, ‘‘The 
Solicitor” and ‘‘Betty’s Finish” close, this 
afternoon, a thoroughly successful run, 
during which they have given harmless 
pleasure to thousands; at the Park Theatre, 
“Ship Ahoy” adds weekly new verses to its 
topical songs and new admirers to its long 
list; at the Grand Opera House, Geo. Wil- 
son’s Minstrels have done some excellent 
singing and dancing; at the Howard Athe- 
neum ‘‘Master and Man,” that lurid melo- 
drama, has stirred to their depths the facile 
and volcanic emotions of the gallery gods. 


Announcement and Chat. 


Helen Barry’s new venture, the farce- 
comedy ‘‘All Quit Winners,” is said to have 
scored a notable success at its first per- 
formance at Albany, two weeks ago. On. 
this occasion Mary Shaw made her first | 
appearance of the present season, and won 
unstinted applause by her graceful and | 
vivaeious acting. 


- Fred Miller, Jr., the composer of “Ship 
Ahoy,” has written a new quartette for the 
little opera which is now being sung 
nightly at the Park and received with 
great enthusiasm. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dacre are billed to 
appear in New York, within a few weeks, 
in ‘‘Love and War,” a drama adapted from 
the French. It is to be hoped that Boston 
will be given a glimpse of these gifted | 
players before their return to England. 


The Kendals’ repertoire at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, for next week, the last of their 
brilliantly successful engagement, includes 
‘*The [ronmaster,” ‘*The Queen's Shilling,” 
and a new double bill, “It Was a Dream” | 
and ‘“‘The Money Spinner.” _ 

“A Fair Rebel,” which mide a pleasant 
impression in its first brief visit to Boston 
during ‘Grand Army” days last August, | 
will hold the stage of the Globe Theatre 
next week. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


On Monday evening the Boston Museum 


offers a new double bill of very great 
interest: Carton’s ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” 
with such cast-novelties as Mr. Wilson in 
a pathetic rdle and Miss Campbell in an 
emotional one; and ‘‘A Cup of Tea,” sure 
to be delightfully served by Miss Sheridan 
and Messrs. Davenport and Wilson. 


‘Lost in New York,” a melodrama of 
the wildly thrilling sort, will follow Wil- 
son’s Minstrels at the Grand Opera House 
next week. 


“Ship Ahoy” still charms by its nautical- 
ness, not its naughty-girl-ness—a much 
more uncommon and commendable 
attraction—at the Park Theatre. 


Minnie Palmer, in ‘‘A Mile a Minute,” 
comes to the Tremont Theatre next week. 
She brings a real English locomotive and 
practicable telegraph poles, which, used in 
panoramic combination, are said to be 
vastly effective. 


“The Hustler,” billed for the Boston 
Theatre next week, will belle his name 
unless he proves a congenial acquaintance 
to an immense number of Bustonians. 


Miss Clarke’s benefit at the Museum, 
to-night, is sure to attract a crowd of the 
admirers of the gifted actress than whom 
Boston has no greater favorite. The bill 
is an attractive one, the pretty new bit of 
comedy, ‘‘The Open Gate,” coming to us 
with the warmest commendation of the 
New York critics. 


Weber and Field's New Novelty Com- 
pany—for which fetching tautology we 
diselaim all responsibility—comes to the 
Howard Athenzweum next week. 


The play at the Grand Museum, corner of 
Washington and Dover streets, next week 
will be Dion Boucicault’s drama, ‘The 
Long Strike.” It abounds in most taking 
situations and exciting incidents. Max 
Freeman will appear as Jem Starkes and 
Miss Katharine Kober as Jane Learoyd. 
The go-as-you-please walking contest is 
quite as popular as was the professional 
contest of two weeks ago. 


Manager Keith has provided another strong 
bill of specialties for the Galety & Bijou 
next week. Sixteen numbers are upon the 
programme. Among the best features will 
be the Millar Brothers, stereopticon exhibi- 
tion which this week willreferto Darkest 
Africa and Stanley’s journey across the 
Continent: Harry La Rose,’gymnast; Von 
Leer and Dartun, suvngs and denceo, anu 
other well known performers. Sunday 
evening a concert in aid of the Women’s 
Charity Club Hospital will be given. 
Excellent talent will appear and prices 
will be popular. 


‘The Fakir,” a farcical comedy by Harry 
Hamlin, will be seen at the Grand Opera 
House, week of March 9. 


At the Grand Opera House, next 
**Lost in New York,” Leonard Grover’s 
latest success, will be presented. It is a 
comedy drama dealing with the adventures 
of a voung girl, who through circumstances 
has been cast in with a crowd of schemers 
and blackmailers, and through the assist- 
ance of friends is enabled to rescue her 
mother who has been imprisoned in an in- 
sane asylum. 
chanical effects is a large body of real 
water, used to represent a scene on the 
East River, where steamboats and other 
vessels are seen moving around. 


week, 


Psyche will again dance Pilling’s 
World’s Museum next week. She has 
proved such a great attraction that it was 
decided to re-engage her. Psyche will in- 


at 


troduce several new Spanish dances, and 


will again do the tambourine dance. The 
Pilling Dramatic Company, with Mr. Frank 
and Catherine Howe, will present a new 
drama, while other members of the com- 
pany will be seen in a laughable farce. 


The admired comedian, Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, will ere long become a visitor to the 
Tremont. No artist upon our stage to- 
day more deserves the high favor in which 
he is held than Mr. Russell. “A Poor 
Relation” will be the play in which he will 
appear. 


The Bernhardt season, of one week only, 
opens at the Tremont Theatre on Monday, 


|March 9th. The star will appear in but 


two plays: ‘‘La Tosca,” and ‘‘Cleopatra.” 
Seats will be sold at auction in the audito- 
rium of the cheatre, at 10 o'clock, Tuesday 
forenoon. 


Mrs. Whitman's Lecture. 


Mrs. Bernard Whitman delivered op 
Monday evening, in the vestry of the South 
Congregational church, her interesting lec- 
ture on Brazilian Life. The scenes and the 
customs of the people, as found in the 


} American Tropics, were graphically por- 


trayed, and the audience manifested unmis- 
takable pleasure by the rapt attention given 
to the lecturer, bestowing upon her at the 
close of the entertainment a round of well- 


| merited applause. 


Among the scenic and me-| 


A Strange Iadustry. 


The most novel industry in the State is 
located near Homer, Michigan. Abram 
Freeland a few years ago began to pro- 
pagate skunks from a single pair. The 
first year he made a profit of 60 per 
cent. on his investment and the third year 
he expects his dividends will reach 600 
percent. His skunkery contains nearly 
1,400 skunks, mostly of the black variety. 
Some of the older ones have been given 
names and respond to Mr. Freeland’s call. 
He picksthem up and fondles them as a 
child would kittens. When but a few 
days old Abram subjects them to a surgical 
operation, thus making them as harmless 
as doves andas odorless. This season he 
hss slaughtered over 100, which will bring 
him about $125. Freeland is a very 
humane man, and when he thinks one of 
his pets ought to be skinned he calls it 
into a box and administers chloreform. 
In a few years he will be able to supply 
the markets of the world with skunk fur, 
providing, of course, the theory of protec- 
tion is carried out. 


A Popular Hotel, 


In this paper which treats of the re- 
sources of the city of Boston and which 
is to be read by those who reside elsewhere, 
it is of course not out of place for us to 
mention an establishment where, when 
visitors repair to this city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, they will be enabled to 
find all the comforts of home, besides 
every civility, attention and convenience 
possible to a sojourn in a public carvan- 
sary. We have therefore much pleasure in 
mentioning Hotel Eastern, which is con- 
veniently situated near the great railroads 
and directly opposite the Eastern depot, 
corner of Causeway and Canal streets. 
Mr J. A. Hooper, the popular and ener- 


getic proprietor, has the peculiar faculty | 
of pleasing all his guests, knowing just | 


what to do to make them at home and 


thorougbly enjoy every hour spent under | 


his roof. Nothing is wanting as regards 
convenience and attendance, while the 
several attractiveness of the several de- 
partments of the house renders the hotel 
one rarely to be met with by travelers. The 
house is conducted on the Kuropean and 
American plans, each room being well 
lighted and nicely furnished, the ventila- 
tion and other sanitary arrangements being 
perfect. 
the supervision of one of the best chefs in 
the city, while everything the market af- 
fords is served in the highest style of the 
culinary art. 

As the various lines of horse cars pass 
the doors, points of destination may be 
reached with ease and the least expense. 


Mr. Hooper has recently built an addition | 


in the rear of the hotel, giving him fifty ex- 
tra rooms. This increase, of course, is oc- 
casioned by his prosperous business. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has beep 
use| by mothers for their children teething. It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 
ain cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 
Jiarrhea. Bbc. a bottie. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the worki. Be sure andask for “MRs 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup " 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets A ap ae Cleansed or Beaten. 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furnitmre, etc., by Heated Naphtha 
Process. Bedding DVisinfected and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 








THE MAMMOTH CYCLORAMA 


—OF— 


ERUSALEM -~ 








= HOLY LAND’ 





NOW OPEN, 
No. 541 Tremont Street, 


(FORMERLY GETTYSBURG). 


The Holy City at the time of Christ 
vividly reproduced. 


Broiled Live Lobster’ 


—AT THE— 


METROPOLITAN, 





The culinary department is ander | 


The bar is another feature. | 


Taken | — 


FEBRUARY 2%, 19) 


PEMBERTON HOUSE 


14 to 16 Somerset street, 
(Opp. New Court Honse. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THEATRI- 
CAL PEOPLE. 


Be sure to give me acall before going elsewhere 
Also Try Our 25 CENT DINNERs. 


TABLE BOARD § #3.50. 


NICELY FURNISHED ROOMs, 


H. J. ELLINWOOD, Prop. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTRER. 0 cccccccscnccces socecs Manager 
3rd Month 3rd Menth. 


Of Donnelly and Miller's Nautical 
Farcical Opera, 


SHIP AHOY ! 


Under the Management of J. M. HILL. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAger. ...secsscceeccsesceceeces Mr. R. M. FIeut 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


FIRST TIME, by R. C. CARTON. 


SUNLIGHT | SUPERB CAST! 


AND BRILLIANT 


SHADOW Scenic Effects! 


Previous to which will be presented a cheer: 
ing and delicious CUP OF THA. 
Evenings at 745. Wed.and Sat. Matinees at? 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager 


MR. JOHN STETSON 
ONE WEEK, Commencing Mon., Mar. 2 


HARRY P. MAWSON’S Military Comedy- 
Drama, 


A FAIR REBEL. 


The Most Succeesful Military Drama of the Pre 
sent Day. The Famous Libby Prison Scene 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at? 
Monday, Mar.9—Gus Williame and John T. Kelly 
in UW and I. 

STREET 


HOLLIS THEATRE. 


[Isaac B. Rica Proprietor and Manage. 
tMarch 2—Fourth and Last Week of 


MR. and MRS. KENDAL 


Mon., Tues. and Sat. Eve’ga, also Wed. Mat.- 
THE IRCN MASTER. Wed. Eve’g ani Sat 
|Mat.— THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. Thur. 
jand Fri. Eve’gs— Double B&i} IT WAS 4 
| DREAM and THE MONEY SVINNER. 
| .March 9—The Most Successful Comey Produc- 
tion in New York this season — BLUE JEANS. 


| HOWARD ATHENEUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS. 


eeeee Proprietor and Manager. 
| Commencing YVorday, March 2. 


The WEBER & FIELDS 


NEW NOVELTY COMPANY 


| Comprising some of the best artists in 
Europe and America. 


Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Manage rs. 
Week of March 2. 
The Thrilling, Realistic Comedy Drama, 


LOST | 


A Vivid and Graphic Picture of 

Metropolitan Life. 

IN A Story full of Heart interest 
The very acme of stage realism. 
A Vast River of Real Water. 
An Actual Steamboat 
Running at Full Speed. 


W 
YORK | Evenings at 7.45. 


Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. at 2. 
Next Week—THE FAKIR. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KEI TH..............Proprietor and Manage? 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of March 2. 

ENTIRE CHANGE OF BILL. 


'ALL NEW SPECIALTIES. 


Continuous Performance. 
PRICES, 20, 25 50, and $1.00. 


GRAND MUSEUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets. 


THE LONG STRIKE. 


Admission, 10cts. 
served Seats, 10 cents Extra. 
Sacred Concert Sunday Evening. 








PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great Eesort. 








1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 


A:imission 10 ots. 
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The Humors of the Boomerang. 


No one who discharges a boomerang for 
the first time has the faintest notion as to 
where it willland. If let loose in a thor- 
oughfare, writes E. H. House in Harper's 
Young People, 1t may navigate around a 
corner, and take off the hat of an unsuspect- 
ing promenader. It may shoot into a car- 
riage window, and frighten the occupants 
of the vehicle out of their senses. It may 
soar away over the houses and get lost, or 
skim upon the surface of the pavement, and 
entangle itself among the legs of horses. 
i, may climb up a stoop, go through an 
pen doorway, and wander around the in- 
terior of a dwelling, breakiag mirrors or 
destroying other valuable property before 
itgets tired. Andif it strikes anybody it 
may inflict serious hurt, for its rapid whirl 
gives it an immense force, 80 that a blow 
from ove of its ends may cause death, even 
when it is flung without much exertion of 
strength. I have seena pig killed in the 
island of Formosa by a boomerang which 
appeared to be very lightly propelled. 
Worst of all—eertainly most mortifying— 
t may come straight back upon the 
thrower, perhaps follow him with a per- 
sistence which seems almost to indicate a 
leliberate intention, chase him about, no 
matter how nimbly he may try to escape, 
and finally double him up witha thump in 
he stomach, and reduce him to a state 
no which no boomerang could, for the time, 
be anything but an object of aversion to 
sim, not even if it were made of a stick of 
andy 


Swearing Clubs. 


Swearing Clubs”! The name sounds 

badly but, according to a writer in the 
London Globe, the thing is good—very 
good. Whether there be any of these in- 
stitations in London we know not; a few 
scattered here and there would certainly be 
agreat gain to public decorum. For we 
earn from certain proceedings which took 
place at Knutsford the other day, that the 
object of a ‘‘swearing club” is to wean 
people from the eyil habit of using profane 
anguage. And this is how the system is 
worked. Once a week, or perhaps even 
more often, the members meet at some 
iblic house, and proceed to discuss things 
o general while waiting for supper, which 
mes later on. Any ‘‘brother”’—so thev 
vidress one another—who lets elip a 
naughty word during this palaver has to 
pay asmall fine, and as the amount thus 
levied goes toward paying for the supper, 
all present have an interest in bringing de- 
linquents to justice. The effect is said to 
be most salutary, even the incorrigibles 
gralually reforming their vocabularies and 
substituting innocuous terms for their 
accustomed forms of emphasis or invective. 
Nor does this reformation stop at the club 
room; the new kabit soon becomes as in- 
durated as the old one had been, and it is 
said to be quite rare for a ‘‘brother” to 
break loose from decorum in the streets. 
If this be the case, the sooner we have 
“swearing clubs” all over the country the 
etter. It would be a most refreshing ex- 
perience to be able to go anywhere without 
hearing either profane or disgusting ex- 
pressions. In most cases these forcible 
adjectives and expletives are used in a 
perfectly meaningless way, proving that 
they are mere products of custom. Per- 
baps the county councils will turn their 
attention to th's ever growing nuisance ; 
the police seem to be powerless, never 
taking action unless the offender is also 
lrank and riotous. 


How She Conquered the Duke. 


The death is announced of the Duchess 
of Malakoff. Asa girl she was the inti- 
imate friend of the Empress Eugénie. 
There is an old story, but a pretty one, 
aout her, which runs in this way: Walk- 
ig inthe garden of the palace one day, 
Who should heave in sight but Marshal 
Malakoff, notwriously the roughest and 
rudest man in all the French service. 
“Uugh! there i: that bear again!” quoth 
theEmpress, with a shudder of genuine 
torrer; buat her young companion said 
hothing 

The Marshal, approaching and bowing 
the ladies, besought the younger one to 
oo _ with the rose she had just 
PiUcKked, 

Certainly, I will give it to you,” an- 
‘weted the girl, sweetly; ‘‘but how can a 
tose please you, who live only for laurels?” 
This answer completely staggered the 
Marshal ; in another moment he was hope- 
esely and wildly in love with that girl, and 
“'8tohis credit that he prosecuted the 
“npaign so diligently that a year later the 
qautifal young creature became his wife. 
peaking of the episode in the garden, 
Malakoff used to say: “I thought I was 
*ard to conquer, but in that case, parbleu! 

“trrendered at the very first fire!” 


a Man—I’m afraid I can’t have you 
‘Y longer, doctor; my money is all gone. 
Family Physician (cheerfully)—Oh, that 

— Matter; I’ve insured your life in 
T‘4vor.—l New York Weekly. 


An Old Mine Discovered. 

There was made ‘ast week, says the 
Philadephia Times, near Santa Rosa, Ari- 
zona, a discovery which promises to be 
invaluable both from a financial and archex- 
ological standpoint, being that of one of 
the long-sought mines worked by the an- 
cient Mexicans, and from which they ob- 
tained their enormous yields of silver. 
Two boys of twelve and fourteen, sons of 
Ignatius Lopez, a wealthy ranchman of the 
vicinity, were roaming about the spurs of 
the Mohawk Ranch, when their dog, scent- 
ing a wild animal of some sort, plunged 
into a good-sized cavity, which was par- 
tially closed by a large rock and soil. The 
lads followed and found themselves in a 
vaulted chamber, or sort of vestibule, 
rudely cut out by human hands. Commu- 
nicating with this was a long, slanting 
Passage, descending ata steep incline, but 
aftera few yards the boys found them- 
selves in water, which, deepening every 
foot, compelled them to turn back. | t 

Ther reported their find to Lopez, who 
accompanied them to the place and became 
satisfied that the entrance led to a mine, 
which, becoming flooded by some subterra- 
nean stream, had been abandoned. He en- 
deavored to keep the discovery quiet, but it 
soon spread, hundreds flocking to the cave 
to view it. A company is being organized 
to work it on shares, if it is found possible 
to drain it, which local engineers are in- 
clined to think can be done. The ancient 
Mexicans, of course, having but crude and 
inadequate appliances, had immediately 
abandoned it. It is to be hoped and be- 
lied that the archmologists may find much 
of interest in its depths, 


Ocean Gambling. 


The practice of betting on an ocean voyage 


calls forth the following from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

When a man who is anybody but a 
clergyman starts on an extended ocean 
voyage, such asatripto Europe, if he is 
wise or knows the ropes he will carry 
along a goodly wad of Uncie Sam's 
Treasury notes to defray “betting” 
expenses. Everybody almost nowadays 


passes away the tedious interim of ocean 
travel with an occasional ‘‘flyer,” and 
some of the subjects chosen for betting 
are most remarkable. Aside from the men 


who bet on the number of a pilot boat | 
coming out from the tana, what root he 


will place on deck first, or the number of 
miles covered by each day’s run, there are 
some who are auxious to bet on anything 
whatever that offers a chance for 
Stakes are sometimes made on the number 
of vessels sighted during the day, the 
person guessing nearest the correct num- 
ber securing the pool, while others if they 
see a ship or schooner approaching will 
bet on the number of sails she has out. 
Again, stakes will sometimes be set up on 
the possibility of any sort of fish 
sighted during the day, whethera shark, 
porpoise or other. Two men coming 
over from Europe were recently standing 
in the forepartof the steamer, when one 
of them saw a long strip of wood 
right across the path of the steamer. It 
seemed impossible that the sharp prow 
or the steamer would not bump into 
slender length of timber, but one of the 
men doubted it. ‘Bet you 
(dollars), Jack, she don’t hit.” ‘O K,” 
responded his companion, sententiously, 
aud then waited, 
rushed on, and when right upon the stick 
the swash tossed it lightly aside, just graz- 
ing the prow. But it was fun. 

The annual statement ofthe New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company may be 
found in another column of this issue. 
Its prosperous condition must be a cause of 


doubse. | 


being | 


lying | 





Mia! lll 
THE FRATERNAL CIRCLE Houghton, Mifflin 


THE ORIGINAL 


Two-Year Endowment Society, 


Pays $15.00 Weekly Sick Benefit. 
$200.00 in Two Years. 


OVER $100,000 IN RESERVE 


Deposited with State Treasurer 


$45,000 paid in Sick Benefits. 


Organizers WANTED Everywhere. 


Terms and circulars on application. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Sup. Pres., 


A GOOD 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AUTOMATIC TIME STAMP 
AND REGISTER C0,, 


71 SUDBURY STREET, - ~- BOSTON. 


( WNING and controlling valuable and novel 
inventions in the United States and foreign 
countries, will sell a limited numoer of shares to 
provide means to push their business and increase 
sales. 
For details apply at the office of the company. 


M. W. CROCKER 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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35 Province Street, Boston. 


A DELIGHTFUL WEEKLY 
VISITOR.—Harper’s Weekly. 


GARDEN AND FOREST 


1891-Fourth Year. 


A beautifully illustrated journal of 
Horticulture and Forestry filled every 
| week with fresh, entertaining, practical 


the | 
fifty rockets | 
jand 


Swiftly the steamer | 


|gress in the Groves and Gardens of the | 


great satisfacticn to its large number of | 


policy holders. 





In Wiseonsin is called 
the Wadkesha, Pe- 
waukee, Iconomowoe 
and Eastern. Names 
are curious things. We 
juggie with the Eng 
lish language and coin 
names of strange con- 
struction. The con- 
struction of the G O. 
Taylor Old Bourbon 
and G.O. Tayjior Pure 
Rye Whiskeys is on the 
highest seale of distilla 
tion. They are pure, 
smooth and palatable. 


Physicians recommend 
them. WDrugegists and 


Grocers selbthem. Our firm name is on the label 
and over the cork. CHESTER HW. GRAVES 
& SONS, Sole Proprietors, Boston Mass. 


HOTEL EASTERN. 


OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 
Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 


European aud American Pian. 
Rooms 50c-. t© $1.25 Single. Newly 
Fnrnished- 
Baggage Transferred FREE to and from North- 
Devots- 3 
¥™ GRIFFIN, Man’gr. 








J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


First-class Gemt’s Cafe and Lunch Room 
connected. a 
ALES. WINES, LIQUORS anv CIGARS. 


lor a Suburban 


J 


j 


and accurate information for all who love 
Nature or take an interest in trees, shrubs 
flowers. It figures new plants, it 
describes new horticultural processes; it is 


acurrent record of all practice and pro- 


world. 
Botanist, the Landscape Gardener and the 


Forester, but to every owner of a Country 


/instruction in all branches of ornamental 


|}and economic planting. 


The best paper of its class in the Language.— 
[N. Y. Sun. 


Its writers are authorities in their lines and the 


It is indispensable not only to the} 
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Home who desires sound | of March 


| 
| 


| illustrations are very artistic.—[3pringfield Union. | 


Careful and scientific, without 
{ Rochester Herald. 


Its crisp and fresh text is almost as good asa 


| visit to the country.—[N. Y. Tribune. 


| 


The arbiter in matters of taste involving trees, 
flowers, parks and the laying out of grounds.— 
Boston Transcript. 

No more important work can be named 
American readers.—[{ Philadelphia Ledger. 


for 


Its literary quality is a noteworthy feature of 
the day.—[The Critic, N. Y. 

The landscape views are a surprise in 
delicacy of finish.—( Buffalo Courier. 

Published weekly. 


their 


Conducted by Professor C. 
Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum, Har- 
vard University. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 
Single copies, 10 cents each. Address, 


Garden and Forest, “wew Yoru. ® 
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& Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


By MR, ALDRICH. 


The Sister's Tragedy, 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and Dra. 
matic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A Browning Guide-Book. 
A Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Robert Browning. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, $2.00; with sets 
of Browning, $1.75. 


By BRET HARTER, 


A Sappho of Green Springs, 


and other Stories. 16 
mo, $1.25, 
By MARY C. LEE. 


In the Cheering-Up Business, 
$1.25. 


A charming story of cheerful helpers, 
by the author of ‘‘A Quaker Girl of 
Nantucket.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, 


* 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


post 


COLONEL JACK, 


DANIEL DeFOE, 


“THE SECOND 
ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


This story, abridged for the modern reader, is 
the Novel of the Great Auther which stands 
only second to Rebinson Crusoe. 

It describes the life of a Virginian plantation 
two centuries ago. 


Price 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents, 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 


Sent Post-paid by the Publishers, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


NO. 3 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, 


Mortgagee’s Sale, 


By virtue of the powet of sale contained ina 
certain mortgage given by Clara L. Lothian, 
wife of Napier Lothian in her own right, and 
Napier Lothian, dated August 22, A. D. 1885, and 
recorded in Suffolk Registry of Deeds lib. 19094, 
fol. 476, and for breach of the condition of said 
mortgage, will be sold at public auction on or 
near the granted premises on the Fourteenth day 

A. UD. 1891, at 5 o’cleck P. M., all and 
singular the premises contained in said mort, age, 
viz: A certain tract of land with the buildings 
thereon situated on Cottage street, Boston Jbounded 
as follows: beginning at the southeasterly corner 
of land of Ellison, on the northerly side of said 
street,thence running easterly on said street 44 and 
20.100 feet, thence northerly by land of Leeland 
82 and 25.100 feet, thence westerly by land of Nag- 
sett 46 and 92°100 feet, thence southerly by land of 
said Ellison 78 and 75-100 feet to the place begun 
at, containing 3665 square feet, more or less. 

Terms at sale. 

SAMUEL TOMPSON, Mortgagee. 

Boston, February 11, 1891. 


’ 
Mortgagee’s Sale. 
By virtue of the power of sale contained ina 
by Clara L. Lothian, 
wife of Napier Lothian in her own right, to 
Samuel Tompson, dated January 6, 1883, and re- 
corded with Suffolk Deeds, lib. 1806, fol. 40, and 
for breach of the condition of said mortgage, will 
be sold at public auction, on or near the 
granted premises, on the Fourteenth day of 
March A. D. 1891, at 4 o’clock, P. M., all and singu- 
lar the premises conveyed by said mortgage, viz: 
All that Jot of land in Boston, formerly called 
Dorchester, bounded by Cottage {street 20 feet 
westerly by land of the Rector, Warden and 
Vestry of St. Ann’s Church of Boston 77 and 1-100 
feet, northerly by lot 17 on a plan made by A 
Wardsworth, Surveyor, dated May 17, 1862, and 
recorded with Norfolk Leeds, 20 feet, and easterly 
by land of late Paul Nickerson 78 and 34-100 feet 
containing 1552 square feet. 
Terms at sale. 
SAMUEL TOMPSON, Mortgagee. 
Boston, February 11, 1891. 
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|were three gentlemen, by name Pestel, 
Bylejeff, and Bestuzeff; they were banged | 
and quartered. A few weeks before the | 
issue of this particular Corsair the Grand 
Duke—the son and successor of Nicholas— | 
had visited Paris, and was called upon by | 
a large number of gentlemen. Three, ap- 
parently persons of rank and fortune, 


THE PEAD L LTTHER. 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 
Och, hone— 

Me old man ’s dead! 
Welrasthru, 

Sure it is thrue! 

Dead, bad cess to me! 

Dead in the old countree 
Dead— 

Never me old man to see! 

Och, Mistress McCrew, 

Has yi heerd the news’— 

Me old man ’s dead! 


/names like others in the visiting book. | 
Great was the dismay of the aide-de-camp, 
who in the evening began to read the list | 
of visitors aloud to the Grand Duke, to find 
in it these three names written in succes- 

‘sion: Pestel, Bylejeff, and Bestuzeff! Who 
were they? This paper bears date June 
22, 1839. 

Here is a sketch of Nicholas, then reign- 
ing with miisgry severity. In person the 
Emperor is tall and well made. Few men 

, of his height—six feet two inches—display 

| such graceful freedom of carriage. He is 
called by many ‘‘the handsomest man in 
Europe.” He is seen to special advantage 

|in the saddle. He has the air and mien of 
|majesty more completely than any sover- 
eign of the age; his eye has a singular 
power; its flerce glance, it is said, 
has disarmed the assassin. Where he 
| wishes to please, nothing can be more 
jcharming and winning than his manners. | 
| He is deeply attached to his children, and | 
| very kind and playful with them. To an| 

| English guest he said one evening, with a 

(Jimmy Crane kim a-running as fast as his two | stamp of his foot as the unpleasant | 
leas could lay to the ground, an’ says he “i \thought rose in his mind: “I know that I| 
tress Moriarty, ‘t is « dead letther I has for y!- | any unpopular in Engiand. They hate me, | 

An’ thin | set up my for I | because they think me a tyrant; but if} 
knew, search high or low for me old man, I'd | they knew me they would not call me 80. | 

niver see the likes o’ him ag’in. But here come*/ Phey should see me in the bosom of my | 

Dermot O’SLan, who weeks agone w rit the letther | And he was delightful there; but | 

tome old man, me scrapings to 


family.” 
bring him to Ameriky. 


(Faix, Mistress Moriarty, me heart bleeds for 
yi, an’ as s00n as I was afther hearing that yi’ old 
man was dead, I slipped me feet into a pair 0’ 
shoes, an’ putting me shawl over me head, hurried 
along to be wid yi. Fatx, what is it yi be afther 
hearing?) 

Och, hone, 
Me old man 's dead! 
Weirasthru, 
"T is a letther thrue, 
A dead letther to me, 
Dead, from the old counthree, 
Dead 
A dead letther, dead as can be! 
Och, Mistress MecCrew, 
Jimmy Crane brought the news— 





A dead letther you see! 


weeping an’ walling, 


sending him that did not keep him from being, as a | 


ruler, the hardest of the hard. 


Och, hone, 
Me old man ’s dead! 
Weilraethru, 
Itis thrue! 
Dead, 
Bad cess to me, 
Dead, Dermot 
Dead, 
Ve old man ‘s dead, an’ the letter, och 


In this climate use Johnson's Anodyne Lini- 
ment for colde, coughs, bronchitis, and catarrh. 


A Home of Your Own. 


Unfortunately, large sums of New Eng- 
land money have gone into the West never | 
to return again. The sigus of the times 
all show that many parts of the West—and | 
| this is also true of the South—have een | 
greatly overboomed; and that money has | 





the letther you see, 


me! 

Och, Dermot O’Shan, 
Dead, dead, me old man, 
The dead letther, och me! The passing of some Kansas in- | 
| vestment companies into the hands of a 

(Why, Mistress Moriarty, don't yl see etre = | receiver, and the depreciation of the stock 
Jetther yi holds is the letther | writ for yi; of others, are appearing occasionally. The 
*t le the letther that’s dead, not yl old man ; the | aafer course ia ta Anveat . 
letther, a dead Jetther, yi understand, an’ not YI] a+ home, where you can see what you are 
old man—a dead letther getting, and where you will not be 


|folded or act through confidence 


| covered. 


wine 


Och, hone 
Me old man not dead! 
Wetrasthru 
An’ can it be thrue? 
Me old man alive— 
Alive in the old countree— 
Alive! 
An’ me old man I'll see alive! 
Alive—och, Dermot O’Shan, 
Alive, me old man— 
Me old man alive! 


|}placed. The payment of $10 and small 
| weekly balances will give you a very fine 
| building lot in Wollaston Park, a beautiful 
jsuburb of this city, only fifteen minutes’ 
ride out, in a section that has been mach 
|improved, having graded and gravelled 
streets, concrete sidewalks, water and 
electricity. If itis your desire to build a 
home of your own, nothing could be more 
attractive than this location, and this easv 
method of securing a home; or, if you 
seek simply an investment, here is one 
easily examined, requiring little immediate 
capital, where the principal is absolutely 
safe, and where excellent returns are posi- 
tively certain. Full particulars may be 
learned from Wood, Harmon & Co., 13 
School street. 


och me! 


(But the dead letther, sure I’m not after under- 
standing. Bad luck to Ameriky that would be 
afther desaving a lone woman like myself, an’ 
making a widdy o’ ber along wid a dead letther! 
It’s not dead letthers we have in the ould dart; 
if yiz dead, yiz dead there! Bad cess to Ameriky 
for a cheating schoundrel! 





But, weirasthru, 
It is blessed thrue, 
Me old man is alive! 


| F. Albrecht, 241 S. Sharp St.. Baltimore, re- 
i 


commends Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup for cough and 
| cold. * 


The Century 


Personal Gossip Fifty Years Ago. FACTS. 


In March, 1839, Mr. N. P. Willis began| Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 113 
the publication in New York of The Cor-| Devonshire street, are not only the best 
seir, ‘‘a Gazette of Literature, Art, Dra-| known bankers of Boston, but rank with 
matic Criticism, Fashion, and Novelty.” | the first in America. They are among the 
While it had some special contributions of | oldest and most reliable financis! people in 
its own, writes Ellen Mackay Hutchinson | the world. And with their London connec- 
in Harper’s Magazine, it was chiefly used | tions, the Baring Bros., they form a part of 
as the vehicle for conveying the cream of | the greatest banking firm of modern times. 
the foreign periodicals to the American | 
public. It was, in fact, a saucy pirate, fly- | 
ing the black flag with the most admirable | 
frankness and coolness. It was, for the) 
short time it lived, a good ‘hing of its kind | 
—gay, gossiping, and tasteful. There are 
atilla few bound volumes of the paper, | 
hidden away in great libraries, but it is | 
marked as ‘‘very scarce.” 

Queen Victoria was pictured in many 
ways all through the year; oftenest as the 
“pretty young Queen,” ‘ther pretty Majesty 
of England,” and ‘‘the high-born maiden.” 
Mr. Sully’s portrait of the royal girl comes 
to New York, and the editor goes to see it. 
‘There she stands revealed before you,” he 
says, ‘‘a maiden youth, of an aspect so 
lovely and innocent, and with a step so firm 
yet sylph-like, that, republicans as we are, 
we were half inclined to bow the Knee in 
homage.” In this yong the young lady is 


Dr. Jack Kenison has been for twenty- 
five years connected with Dr. P. Kenison as 
a chiropodist. This long experience has 
made him perfect in his profession. His 
offices are at 266 Washington street, corner 
of Water. 


“It can’t be stopped no sooner than a 
locomotive that carries 1,000 pounds of 
steam.” For everybody who has used 
Minard’s Liniment says there Is nothing 
like it. It cures all aches and pains, and 


Price 25 cents. 


It may be oid, 
ment retains the 
live. 


but Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
vigor of youth. Long may it 





’ 
, SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. 
A shuddering story is to be a Gm | “ene Bnciiames GOhees tecau 
another page, one that the present disturb- ment, A Specialty by the Previ+ 
ances in Russia make doubly interesting. dent Savings Life Assurance 
When the Emperor Nicholas ascended the 5eciety of New York. 
throne, among those punished for attempt- © 4. yA A. BUCKLEY, 


ing to proclaim his elder brother Emperor % Devonsune Srasst. ‘ 


| ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. 
came in a carriage, and wrote down their | other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, « 


been invested there which can never be re- | 


your money here | 
blind- | 


in | 
| strangers which is likely to have been mis- | 


gives universal satisfaction to every user. | 


or 
| mem, remember the name : 
pathy me: MINARD’S LINI. 


ONWEALTH. 


RUSSELL’S 


FEBRUARY & ig 








WHITE DROPS for BABIES, 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians 


» ar 
It is far suyx ad 


rior to aby 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantam, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


» liable @ 
It regu 

© system, 

Price, 25 Cents, 


= SOLD BY ALL. DRUGGIST. .e 


that time, and will relax the hardened or thus greatly facilitating the process of teething 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of t stomach, and gives new life and viger tothe wh 
without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. 


EnysCrean Baa ki 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BRUTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. Price 59 cts. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER sta 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE West 
6 4 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for T; 
' Albany. 
A. M. 
8.30 to; 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMC ATION for Troy and 
‘ me Parlor cur to Troy. . 
3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sieeping 
’ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Fa 
Louis vig Wie an Central and Wabash Rvs 
. M. XPRESs, with Sleeping (; 
7.00 Buffalo. ; ee 
3. R. WATSON 





C. A. SHAW & CO. 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreien Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 





y ane 


EXPRESS, PARLOR «+ 


AR fo 
Patent Causes.§ 


No. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 


Shon 


Troy. 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to x 


applications. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Antique Furniture, 


Sidazboards, Bureaus, Card and other 
Tables, Clocks, Corner Buffets, Book. 
cases, Wardrobes, Mirrors, etc. 


JOHN CLARKE, 


50 CHARLES ST., near Beacon Street. 


IR _MEN ONLY! 


\ 'o G MA 
WATT een General and NERVOUS Dente 
STRENGT Hhepoesmeckes Body and Mind, Effect: 
a5 Bane rereor cesses in Old or Youn, 
Restored. How to enlarge anc 
WEAK, UNDEVE D ORGANS & PARTS OF BODT, 


uefal! HOME TREATHENT—Renefis | , 
Ren sre d from setberenn and Foreign Countries. Weiteten, 


explanation and proofs mailed (sealed) fren, 
Mdress ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MASSACE 


E. M. DonnELLY, (late of Hotel Flower 
I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. ( lark, 2 
Winter Street, Room 3. 
O™ice Hours, 9a. m*, to 6 vb. 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I means 
radicaleure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPL 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Becaas 
others have failed is no reason for not now receivings 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottled 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Offica, 
H. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


CORNS. 


JACK HKENISON, Chiropodist, for the ket 
meptnne Beng Py with Dr. P. Kenison, has opene 
“ room at 2 Washington St. cor. Water, 
next door to Journal office, for business mest 
where he will attend personally, from § A. M. i 
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The Cod | 


That Heips to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 

BS LIME AND SODA. 
The patient suffering from 
CONSUMPTION, 

BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 

DISEASES, may take 

remedy with as much satisfaction as he 

would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 

ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 

and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


DR. SWEET'S 
GREAT HERBAL 


Compounded at the Laboratory of Dr. Sweet's 
widely known Private Medical [nfirmary, Buston, 
for the cure of Nervous, Bone and Chronic Dis. 
eases only. Invalids unable to meet the outlay in. 
cident to a protracted sojuvurn at the Infirmary are 
| treated by letter only, at the nominal expense of 
| Five Doilar« per Menth. Send funds with 
full statement of case. 
| Return Printed Diagnosis, $1.00 extra. 


SPECIFICS. 


CCONCENTRATED.) 


J 
| 
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VIN DE L’/ AMOUR, the new Fre 
15. ony for Nerve ehaneaee 
Muscular Weakness and Decay, Brain Weari- 
—, Irresolution and Feebieness common to 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


And returned the same day. Furniture repairel 
polished, and recovered. Window Shades maét 
toorder. Steam Carpet Beating, 

Holland and Tint Shades Made to Or 
pets Re fitted, Sewed and Laid. 


and advanced age. 
Teneng of Sexual Instin 
rnicious errors common to the thoughtless 
Inca yon 4h Invaluable 
63, to w 
Polsonour, 7, r th or ball. Non. 
MEN comtemplau M 
find in the above a never failing” vameaye ren 
standing of the Inventor is ample 
mtee of SUCCESS. Upon receipt of 
Ss, a Fall Steck of Specialties, with 
ample directions for treatment, will be pre- 
for each individual case and ship- 
in plain pockagea if required. Send for 


cases should not delay, but 
app! reonally when ble . 
SWEETS SANITARIUM AND MEDICAL tk. 
STITUTE, 16 UNION PARK STREET, BOS. 


piaenecreciniac Acai tte vom 
HINARD'S LINIMENT:=©--« 
Whatever the cause—.cit BUMN 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or 5 Tt ee 
the suffering from Contractions or Swelli 


Gri r Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
m always cures. Yachtmen and Horse_ 


ness, Impo- 
ct and Power, case 


es 


UPHOLSTERER 

CABINET-M AKEB, 
Between 

Ratlend and Concord & 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


J.B. BRYANT | ana 


7ll Tremont St. 








wh 


Laundry work called for and delivered ® @ 

pare of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Log 

ouse work done by the hundred at bottom poems 

| Four hours only required. Send post ce 
| phone and we will call immediately. 


bottlés on 35 cents. Sold by all drug- 
repared by NELSON:& CU... BOSTON, 
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~~ How the Wolf was Made. 


snc semurantaarat 





List of portant Articles 


| 


when the Allfather had created the 
world and all the beasts—so runs the Es- | 
thonian iegzend—he asked thedevil: **Don’t 
you admire my work? Or do you think 


chore is auy important plant, or any usefal | 


a-wanting? or that the hills are not | 


animal - 
high enough, or the seas not deep envugh?” 

This gracicus question pleased the devil 
very mach. He took heart and answered: 


work, but still Tean't help thinking there 
one beast Loo few.” 
“What beast?” asked the Creator in sur- | 
prise. | 
“Well,” said the devil, **a beast to watch | 
sod guard the woods, that the shepherd | 
hovs may not break the branches of the | 
trees, nor hares and goats nibble the young 
shoots 2 
«Have | not put bears and snakes in the 
wood?” said the Creator. 


“Phere is no fault to be found with yoar | 
} 


is 


“No doubt you have,” said the evil one, 
“but these guardians go to sleep when | 
Winter comes, avd then it grieves me to | 
see the wood without a protector, like an 
orphan. 

Now, what the devil wauted was to make 
for himself a savage beast to worry God’s 
parmiess creatures, aud do all sorts of | 
mischief 


“What kind of beast do you think is still 
wanting?” asked the Creator. 

“QOoe that { could make myself if you 
would let me,” said the devil eutreatingly. 

So be it.” said the Creator. ‘I won't 
binder you.” 

‘But I ask more than that,” the devil | 
continued. ‘Ll have not the power to give 
my creature life. If you would tell me 
how to do that, you would soon see that 
my beast was as good as any of yours.” 

“[ will grant you that also. When your 
beast is quite finished, with his eyes aad 
nose in their right places, then say to him: 
‘Arise and hunt the devil!’” 

“We'll see about that,” muttered the 
devil to himself, and went away to a thick 
forest. Here he gathered together svones 
and old leather, twigs, and moss, and then 
brought from the village smithy two giow 
jg sparks and a lot of iron nails. 

Then he began his work. He made the 
hast's back of a strong hedge stake, and 
js head of a tree stump, its breast of twigs 
smd shoe leather woven together, and its 
wins of bricks. He made its paws of elder- 
wood, and its tail of a bunch of ferns, and 
nits breast he put a stone for a heart. 
Then he co. ered the body with moss, and 
sei the two glowing sparks in its eve- 
sockets, and with the nails he made claws 
and Veeth for it. 

When the devil had made this beast he 
was highly delighted with it, and called it 
wolf. 

But the wolf had no life. 

Then the artist remembered the charm, 
and cried: ‘Wolf arise and hunt—!” 

At this the wolf raised its head and licked 
its lips. 

This gave the devil such a fright that he 
cuuid notsay another word. But he soon 
recovered Limself, and cried: **Wolf, arise 
tnd hunt Alifather!” 

But the wolf lay still, without so much as 
twag of its tail. The devil repeated his 
charm ten times over, but the wolf paid 
bot the slightest heed. 

Then the devil went back to Allfather 
ind said: **Yuua have not given me the 
right charm, for the wolf will not stir.” 

“What?” said the Creator, ‘did you 
sy, ‘Rise and hunt the devil’ ?” 

The evil one had not expected this; he | 
tad nothing to say for himself, but was | 
forced to go away crestfallen. 

He tried again. Ayain he said: ‘Wolf, | 
arise and hunt Allfather!” All in vain. 

At last he went a long distance away 
from the wolf, and shouted : **Wolf, arise !” 
~—_ he added in a whisper, ‘‘and hunt the 

vil.” 

Good heavens, how the wolf.sprang up! 
He was after the devil like the wind, and 
Would certainly have worried him if he had 
hot crept under a big stone. 

Ever since the wolf has been the devil's 
bitterest fue, always looking out for a 
chance to annoy and hust him. His back- 
bone is as strong as a hedge stake, his teeth 
tad claws as sharp as nails, and his hide 
Covered wiih thick hair. His eyes shine 
te cuals of tire. His heart is as hard as a 








| are constantly receiving calls. 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


During the Past Few Months. 


Many important and interesting articles 
have appeared in Tux COMMONWEALTH 
during the past few months, for which we 
For the 
convenience of our readers who may wish 
extra copies or back numbers, we publish 
in the following list the dates of many of 
the more important subjects. Of some 
dates we hare now only a limited number; 
but on such orders as we are at any time 
not able to supply, the money will of course 
be refunded. 

The price of each copy is five cents. In 


remitting postage stamps, use one and 


Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB, CO., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


two-cent stamps only. 


Following are the 
writers on dates given: 


Tarry-at-Home Travel. 
Under this title DR. EDWARD E. 
HALE has begun a new series of letters 
covering his tour through the South, 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 
The first letter of this series appeared 
in the number for February 14, from 
Marietta Ga, 

Other Tarry-at-Home 
reared as follows : 


Pittsburg.—Nov. 29. 
Washington.—Jan. 3. 

Articles by Dr. Hale on other topics are 
as follows: 


The Making of New England.—Sept. 
20. 


subjects treated by 


Letters have ap- 


Hospitality.—Sept. 27. 

Industrial Schools for Boys.—0ct. 4. 

The University at Worcester.—0ct. 
il. 

The Indian Conference.—0ct. 18. 

How a Great Park Was Made.—0ct. 
25. 

A Congested City.—Nov. |. 

A Libera: Education.—Nov. 8. 

The Lyceum System.—Nov. 22. 

Law and Order.—Noev. 29. 


The Literature of the Liquor Ques- 
tion.—Dec. 6. 


The Oversight of Education.—Dec. 15. 


The History of Mathematics.—Dec. 
20. 


The Friends of Government.— Dec. 
a7. 

The Name America.—Jan. 3. 

Gen. Booth.—4Jan. 10. 

The Abolition of Slavery.—Jan. 17. 

George Bancroft.—Jan. 24. 





stone, for he carries off and kills the harm- 
ss lambs. If you throw a stone at him it 
trives him mad with rage; but if a herd 
*) Manages to strike him with a stick he 
$80 mach ashamed thet he will not come 


Butif ever you see him, in harvest time, 
sitting in a clearing in the wood with his 
y eyes shining, then vou may know that 

is lying in wait for the evil one. 
Consumption Surely Cured. 

Tete Editor — 
‘ease inform your readers that I have a positive 
y for above named disease. By its timely 
ds of bopeless cases have been 


ota cared. I shall be glad to send two 














consumption, if they will send me their 
T -O. ad 
A. SLAK 








*00.'s, 70 Boylston St. 


Yottles 


un ely PREE to any of your readers wno | The 
ex- 


° . Res ually, 
SUM, M. C., 181 Pear! 8t., New York 


The best $3.00 Hat in Boston at L. E. FLETCH- 


ciety.—an. $l. 
The Launching of Ships.—Feb. 7. 


bear that flock again for three whole years. |General Booth’s Plan. (Examiner Club 


Paper).—Feb. 7. 
North and South.—Feb. 14. 


Summer Acquaintance.—Sept. 20. 
H. C. MERWIN. 


Dion Boucicault.—Sept. 27. 
Old Comedies.—Dec. 6. 


EDWARD FULLER. 
Fine Art in Boston.—Oct 11. 
JOHN LANGDON STILLMAN. 


The Massachusetts Historical So- 


Our Knowledge of Mars.—0ct. 1s. 


Guardian of Mount Etna. (Prof. 
Orazio Silvestri).—Sept. 20. 


JOHN RITCHIE, Jr. 
The Forestry Association Congress 
at Quebec.—Jan. 10, and at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Oct. 27. 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER. 
The Librarians’ Association Confer- 
ence at Fabyan’s.—0ct. 27. 
MARY A. JENKINS. 


The Harvard College Reading Room. 
—Oct. 11. 


The Site of The Jesuit College.— 
Nov. 22. 


ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


Wm. Slade, The American Painter. 
Oct, 18. 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
Verestchagin And His Pictures.— 
Oct. 18. PHILIP HALE. 


The Meeting of The Association for 
The Advancement of Women at 
Toronto.—0ct. 26. 

KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


The Exhibition of The American 
Society of Wood Engravers. — 
Oct. 26. 

Nikolai Gue’s Picture. What is Truth? 
—Jan. 24. 

Plays and a Play.—Jan. 31. 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 

The Proposed Shortening of The 
College Course.—Nov. 1. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 
Of The Roxbury Latin School. 


Immigration and Wages.—Nov. }. 
REV. GEORGE M. STEELE, 


15 


The Immigration Problem,.—Nvv. 29. 
The Indian Disturbance.—Dee. 6. 


The Proposed Copyright Law.—Dee. 
13. 


Yellowstone Park.—Deve. 20. 
A French Criminal Trial.—ec. 27. 
The Quality of Our Citizenship.— 


Jan 3. 
The Indian Difficulty.—Jan. 10. 


Accuracy of National Statistics.— 
Jan 24. 


The Growth of Massachusetts.—Feb. 
7 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


UNSIGNED ARTICLES. 
Societiesof Boston First Paper. Sept 20. 
” - 2nd ** Sept 27. 
3rd Oct. 4. 
A Glimpse of a Mysterious Boston 
Club.—Oct. 25. 

Practical Workings of The National 
Academy,—Nov. 22. 


Bishop Hare’s Account of The Indian 
Messiah.—Dec. 6. 


‘é as 


On The Abstract Theory of Life.— 
Oct. 4. 


An Indictment Against Autumn.— 
Oct. 11. 


On The {Nether Side of The Photo- 
graph.—0ct. 18. 


A Pedometer Needed. 


A New Subject For Verestchagin.— 
Nov. 1, 


Oct, 25, 


Little Sisters of The Great.—Nov. 8 
An Attack of Metaphysics,—Nov. 15. 





Of The Wesleyan Academy. 


Artillery Target Practice.—Nov. 5. 
LIEUT. SEDNDE SMITH. UV. .S. A. 


Stanley and Tippu Tib.—Nov. is. 
LIEUT. J. ROSE TROUP, 


Of Stanley’s Rear Guard. 


University Extension.—DVec. 6. 


RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
Of Cambridge, England. 


A Complaint of Dictionaries.—Dec. 6. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, 


The Origin of The Boston Myth of 
“Mother Goose.”—Dec. 27. 


WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, 


Record Commissioner of Boston. 


Young Peoples’ Societies.—Dec. 20. 
WARREN P. ADAMS. 


|The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 


Club.—Jan. 17. 
FRANK A. HILL, 


Of The Cambridge High School. 
The New University of Chicago.— 
Jan. 3. 
J. EDWARD PRENTISS. 
Hoodlumism versus Education. — 


Jan. 10. 
GEO. E. ROGERS. 


An Ocean Park.—Jan. 24. 
FRANCIS J. PARKER. 


| A Boston Zoo. (Thursday Club Paper),— 
pik W. H. SCUDDER. 

The Orator and the Newspaper.— 
Bed: SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





| A Celtic Monument.—Sept. 20. 


The Trouble With the Census, —Se¢pt. 
20. 


‘Criticism of The New Public Li- 
brary.—0ct. 4. 

Distress in Ireland.—Oct. 11. 

The Typewriter in Literature.—0ct. 
| 25. 


| Personality in Literature,—Nov. 8. 






A Reminiscence and a Reverie.— 
Noy. 22. 


Job’s Camforters.— Nov. 20. 

An Hour Among Lunatics.—Dec. 64 

The Well-Dowered Girl.—Dee. 13. 

The Christmas Elixir. —Deec. 20. 

Hints for the New Year.—Dee. 27. 

Our Unwritten Memoirs.—Jan. 3. 

A Grumblers’ Bureau.—Jan. 10. 

Everybody's Puzzles.—Jan. 17. 

As To Urban Follies.—Jan. 24. 

Our Tiresome Friends.—Jan. 31. 

Progressive Childhood.—Feb. 7. 

Scylla and Charybdis.—Feb. 14. 

A New Lion Forun.—Feb. 14. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


Have We Any Immortelles?—0ct. 25. 


A Nightmare of Unreal Realism.— 
Nov. 1. 


Some Humors of Housekeeping.— 
Nov. 8. 


Yesterday With Readers.—Nov. 15. 


A Few Peaceful Words Anent War. 
Nov. 22. 


Thanksgiving Pessimism.—Nov. 29. 
The Season Thus Far.—Dvc. 6. 

A Teacher Indeed.- 
Christmas A-Near.—Deer. 20. 
Christmas Past.—Dec. 27. 

On rhe Keeping of Journals.—Jan. 


Dec. 13. 


Our Frontier Story. —Jan. 10. 


Looking Backward, Dramatically 
Speaking.—Jan. 17. 


A Few Pleasant Pictures.—Jan. 24. 
The Pedestrian’s Right of Way.— 


Jan. 31. 


The Suffragists’ Best Champions.— 
Feb. 7. 


More About Salon Influence.—Feb. 





14. 
DOROTHY LUNDT. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


BOYLSTON ST. RENUMBERED. 


L. E. Fletcher & Go., 


THE POPULAR HATTERS, 


New Number 158, 


_ BEADQUAREEES FOR 


sy New Calne’ 


LATEST STYLES IN NECKWEAR, 
Fine Line of Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, 
&e., &e. 


sBest $3 Derby Hat in Boston. 
All the Latest Styles in Silk and Derby Hats. 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


158 Boylston Street. 





— 








(By New Numbering.) 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


Teo bo tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


38 Boylston Street. 


The Cheapest and Best Place to buy 


SPECTACLES 


—AND— 
EYEGLASSES 
And be correctly fitted, is at 


A. J. LANDRY & C0O.’S, 
231 Washington Street, 


_ (Opp. Daily Globe Bujiding.) 


> WATER BUGS 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with ow 
KXTERMINA TOR 
No dust. No troubleto use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
A pom 4 refunded. 50c, By 

mail, ¢ 
BARNARD & Co., 
7 Temple Plaee. 


E M.D. WHISKE' 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AY #3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
9 ren PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Whar 
WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 


Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfeid St. 
Boston. 


Hotel Pelham. 


‘é 





RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


L TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston Monday, April 
20, for a tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, 


CALIFORNIA, 


| The Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 


over the Northern Pacific 
week in the Vellowstone 





and homeward 
Relilroad, with a 
National Park. 
On the same date a party will leave Boston for 
a Tour of 75 days through 


| Colorado, California, and the Pacific 


Northwest, 
returning via the YELLOWSTONE NATION- 
AL P mai, where a week will be passed. 
Also on the same date a party wi!l leave Boston 
fora Teur of 62 Days through 


COLORADO and CALIFORNIA, 


returning via Salt Lake City and the Pie- 
turesque Denver and Rio Grande Route. 

All these parties will travel in Special Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars, with Pullman Palace Dining 
Cars included. 

Time is afforded for Incidental Trips to the 
Vosemt‘ec Valley and Big Tree Groves. 

a@ Send for descriptive circular. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

206 Washington Street, (Opp. School St.) 


BOSTON, Mass. 


| GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet- beating and naphtha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards o1 
40 Branch cflices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith's Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 4531-2. 


tH ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIABILITIES - 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur. 
render and paid- _ insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent op 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sev. 











FEBRUARY * im 





GREENWOOD'’S 
SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


SERVICE. 


of all kinds ; Fifty or more duplicates in fac sir 
f " | notice, by our Patent Duplicating 
Stenographers ished } c 
Stenographers Furnished. | nie and Money saved 

| large type, neatly bound and prepar 

, &e, | desk use. Good spelling, correct pu: 
j ne Pat work guaranteed. All mail and 
ders prepali; all MSS. while 
| securely in Fire Preot Safe 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
First in this city—Edison Phone 


61 COURT STREET, 
Work 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Stenographic © AL shor 

Process 
MSS. copie 

Machine or Pen. 

Specifications, Legal Documents, MSS 


Dictation a Specialty 


Copytng with 


Machine pres 
Operator and Machine Furnished. in Our hands 
Envelopes ard Special Cireular Work 

Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. | 


and Typewriting Supplies. 


EXCHANGE. 


} 
Stenographik gray M 


}in the office of contracting parties, f 
RKtenographic Clerks Furnished. | parties to dictate into machine and I w 
Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. | as often as necessary and deliver the Type \ 


Stenographic Literature of all Kinds. | script,(with dispatch), ready for mailing, ex 
e ) ‘ 


}ture. Send for circular of information 
Telephone 2505. 


BOSTON errs 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM 8S 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes a to Measure. 
PRICE LIST FOR LEATHER WORK: 

Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tapping Boys’ Boots, 45c. 

Heeling, 20e. Tapping Women’s Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. owt ewe 

Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


All kinds of fine’ hand. sewed Repairiug. 
an Kigus uF vver boots and Overshoes 


repaired at short notice and warvemted. Rub 


ber Soles applied leather Boots. 
FOR SAL 


lot of Sample Shoes, 
‘ a Worn ts and 

Shoes, a Si of shoes that have been repaired 

and not called for. Aliso a lot of Misfits. 

All kinds of Men’s and Boys’ Boots and 

Shoes at very Low Prices. A_ specialty 

made of Men's Heavy Goods for Sportemen, mem jothers who require them. 


GEO. A. DREW, | 63 ELM STREET, between Washington 


‘Dock Sq uare, BOSTON. 


BOSTON CARPET CLEANING: OL 


8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST,, BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, 


Stveet and 


CARPETS 


Taken up, Cleaned, Fitted 
and Re-laid ip the best 
manner by Experienced 
Workmen. 





Rexbary 


Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Saltimor 
A. L. BROWN, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N 





W.J. RILEY, 
¥.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. ( 


. he 
For 35 cents I will furnish one quire of All WESLEYAN ACADEMY, Half-done 


Linen W riting Paper stamped (any color) f=. — Classical and Academic Schools ir 
with one Initial selected from my stoek of | 
Dies; comprising over thirty varieties, with 
T envelopes to match unstamped. 
If you are unable to visit me, send for 
j samples. Ido all kinds of Engraving and 
oO Printing, such as Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements, Party Invitations, Visiting 


Cards, Mono ms, Dies, &c. A personal 
call is "solici 


RICHARD L. GAY, 
R Stationer, Engraver and Printer, 
No. 45 WINTER ST. 





New Eng 
“The payment of $66 in advance wil! cover or 

nary tuition, board, washing, room ‘and heat 

for the Spring Term, beginning March 18 

for catalogue to 


G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbrabam, 


THE COMMON WEALTE 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 


Mass 


It will be placed on sale at 
by request. Address, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


any News 5 





25 Bromfield St., Bosto®: 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


——— 


THE CRAWFORD 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under United States Hotel; No. 36 Park Square 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: No. 45 Green St.; No.56 Main St. (Charlestown District); No. 2164 Wasi” 


ington St. ‘Roxbury District.) 





